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On democracy in France 


HENRY EHRMANN 


A political scientist covers the same world in the mind that a 
statesman covers in action. Since the essence of politics is the 
resolution of conflict by authoritative decisions, the study of 
politics explores how such decisions are made and enforced. Com- 
parative politics seeks to describe and to explain political behavior 
in different political systems: how conflicts arise, and are resolved, 
in which setting solutions are accepted or rejected. 

The mere gathering of facts can be stimulating; a skillful 
description of events in the New India or the New France may be 
esthetically pleasing. But will we be able to derive from it valid 
generalizations confirming or invalidating our assumptions about 
political behavior? I am not sanguine about the possibility of 
transforming political science into a unified discipline at an early 
date, yet we cannot forego the elaboration and testing of analytical 
categories. Without them our descriptions will explain little, for 
facts do not speak for themselves. Without them we will not even 
have criteria for sorting the relevant from the unimportant and 
spurious. In the field of political science, as in all others, the 
process of creative scholarship calls for the constant shuttling be- 
tween the collection of data and the framing of generalizing con- 
cepts. 

In their search for laws that would presumably make the 
social sciences as respectable as the natural sciences, some of my 
colleagues have gone very far to find in the material with which we 
deal, regularities that can be quantified, indeed treated as mechan- 
ical aggregates.’ Generalizations have been made that could be sug- 
gested only by discovering in the facts uniformities that either 
were not there or were so trite as to be meaningless. Even the most 
agile of intellects cannot tame the varieties of history without 
doing violence to them. 

Many of us have noticed an increasingly static bias in much of 
contemporary social science. In my opinion, such a bias has de- 
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veloped because, in order to generalize, one has to neglect or at 
least to manipulate the most exciting and dynamic facts of the 
political process: the struggle of groups, of classes, and of person- 
alities, the role of prejudice and of genuine error, of historical 
growth and decline. Even such “general” phenomena as dictator- 
ship and democracy cannot be adequately described and under- 
stood if we do not carefully notice the historical limitations of our 
general categories. If a less static approach to the social sciences 
yields few universal propositions, could it not be because in the 
social sciences universal propositions frequently do not give us 
the kind of knowledge we really seek? The writings of Plato and 
Aristotle may still contain more information that is relevant 
to a helpful analysis of political behavior than voting statistics or 
the counting of key words in Nazi broadsides and Supreme Court 
decisions, not to speak of that kind of political science fiction that 
reminds one of Jules Verne. 

The student of comparative politics must be particularly care- 
ful when looking at foreign cultures lest he generalizes from the 
experiences which his familiar surroundings, his own human and 
intellectual experiences, suggest to him. If we are inclined to con- 
fuse Americans with men in general, social scientists everywhere 
commit similar errors. But if we often need to understand the 
unique because there is much in human affairs that is unique, this 
does not prevent us from making comparisons which deepen our 
insight into the political process of widely differing systems. In 
spite of ambitious foundation projects spanning the globe, our 
results will never be as cumulative as it is hoped. This is again due 
to the nature of social facts; it does not need to discourage further 
efforts at understanding ourselves and others. 

That in the search for generally valid laws historical perspec- 
tive is all too often flattened out is not the only danger. Those 
who delight in quasi- or pseudo-mathematical procedures to 
underpin their findings will frequently deny that the social scien- 
tist needs to take any moral position whatsoever in regard to his 
subject matter. For me Felix Cohen’s warning that ‘‘social science 
freed from ethical thought produces horrid wildernesses of useless 
statistics’? has always appeared pertinent. Human nature remains 
the terra incognita of political philosophy, yet we can never forgo 
value judgments when looking at human conduct even though 
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our commitment to scholarly detachment forbids us to engage in 
moral absolutism. 


Instead of addressing further stern warnings to my colleagues 
and to myself, I rather propose to apply the methods of a histor- 
ically and value-oriented political science to the study of that 
country which, at least since Montesquieu, has astonished all those 
who have observed it, from within or from afar. At times the 
uniqueness of France among the Western nations appears so pro- 
nounced, the course of its political destiny so uncharted, that 
those of us who have labored in the National Archives, pondered 
over income statistics, conducted elaborate interviews with the 
country’s elite or tried to scent the national temper through novels 
and plays, still ask ourselves whether the social scientist can con- 
tribute anything at all to an understanding of France. Must we 
resign ourselves, Raymond Aron has asked, to the fact that the 
social sciences permit us only to predict the unpredictability of 
French political behaviors?* 

France is not the only country offering contradictions to the 
naked eye. But maybe the belief that contradictions are the 
very marks of civilized life is more widespread in France than else- 
where. Such contradictions lead to those surprising reversals 
in opinion and deed which Tocqueville noted more than a 
hundred years ago in the classical portrayal of his fellow-country- 
men: “Thus Frenchmen are often quite as startled as any foreigner 
at the things they have just done.’ They are however not a people 
who with every new start forgets its past tribulations. Edmund 
Burke spoke of society as ‘‘a partnership . . . between those who are 
living, those who are dead and those who are to be born.” French 
society appears frequently over-committed to those that are dead. 
It is so fascinated by its history that the feuds of the past are super- 
imposed on the conflicts of the present till the fissures of centuries 
are criss-crossing and conflict resolution becomes a Sisyphean task. 

Those who value simplicity will forever be disturbed by any 
description of France’s political culture. They should, however, 
not forget that the simplest governmental systems are also the most 
dangerous (“one Volk, one Reich, one Fuehrer’’) and that our 
own is, fortunately, complicated to the extreme. Those who 
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attempt to describe French (or American) politics will always 
feel the tension that exists between the desire to do justice to the 
facts, all the facts if possible, and the need to present a logically 
coherent explanation which permits drawing meaningful com- 
parisons. In a short article a certain amount of dogmatism will be 
unavoidable. Almost any aspect has its subtle diversities which I 
shall hardly be able to acknowledge. I have, nevertheless, found 
it necessary to include in my discussion more than a few selected 
political institutions. Every respectable analysis of French affairs 
must endeavor to explain the nexus that may exist between gov- 
ernmental instability and the electoral and party system, between 
seemingly unabsorbable political radicalism and the rates of 
economic growth, between political philosophies and _ political 
practices, between parliamentary mores and public opinion, be- 
tween changing constitutional patterns and the popular consensus 
which bestows or withholds the seal of legitimacy on a regime and 
on its exponents. 

Both France and the United States are countries which are his- 
torically, ethnically, and geographically too diversified to facilitate 
the emergence of a disciplined two-party system. In both countries 
any legislative program can succeed only if a coalition of in- 
dividual legislators is pieced together carefully; the coalitions are 
ephemeral and, once election day is past, the will of the constitu- 
ents has little to do with their policies. The games that were 
played in the hemicycles of Congress and of the parliaments of the 
Third and Fourth Republics had often strikingly similar rules and 
always the same ritualistic character. The fundamental difference 
between the two systems consists of course in the organization of 
executive leadership through the institution of the Presidency, 
which here but not there seems compatible with the suspicion 
common to both countries, that a great concentration of executive 
power may prove harmful to the freedom of the individual.‘ 

Other European democracies that share with France the prin- 
ciple of parliamentary responsibility also know a fairly sharp di- 
vision between the political Right and Left. But the fundamental 
split created by the great revolution has prevented the French 
Right from playing the role of the British Tories of the Disraeli- 
Richard Butler type and has forced them into extremism. Equally 
important, however, is the fact that both blocs are far from united. 
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The violence of internal quarrels prevented any unity of the Left 
(except in the face of a major threat) long before the Communists 
appeared on the political horizon to complicate matters further. 
For the Right the religious question was one of the factors that 
forestalled the emergence of a cohesive conservative party equally 
acceptable to the disciples of St. Thomas and of Voltaire. The 
electoral system was the consequence rather than the cause of such 
divisions. It seemed impossible to present the voter with a simple 
alternative, because issues were or appeared exceedingly compli- 
cated. 

Even if occasionally a majority of the electorate filed a fairly 
clear declaration of political intent, no government was assured of 
lengevity. Independent and undisciplined as they were, the dep- 
uties became a self-perpetuating political class, entitled to pursue 
their maneuvers in isolation from the nation. The role which par- 
liament was able to play until 1958 was legitimized by the repub- 
lican tradition which the country’s first constitution had initiated. 
Rousseau’s Utopia had assumed that the empirical and the hypo- 
thetical general will would always coincide. On the contrary Abbé 
Sieyés, who fathered the constitution of 1791, had postulated that 
only a representative body could give expression to the true gen 
eral will. Since then French democracy, when compared with the 
British and American model, has, at least in its political praxis, 
overemphasized the representative and minimized all plebiscita- 
rian components.” It has hestitated to give the electorate those pos- 
sibilities of direct expression which are mandatory in the age 
of mass society. 

The absence of a true party system rather than the multiplicity 
of parties, the faithful adherence of the political elites to the 
bourgeois value of protecting the status quo, brought forth a 
continuing stalemate.* While the Third Republic was perfectly 
capable of absorbing minor shocks it was seriously shaken around 
1934. Then the depression and the dynamic totalitarian regimes 
threatening the nation’s security all but destroyed what had re- 
mained of the national consensus. The rise of socialism and com- 
munism on the one side and that of intransigent nationalism on 
the other caused the political center to shrink. New coalitions had 
to include at least parts of the extremes whose loyalty to the re- 
publican middle class synthesis was uncertain. Thereby both in 
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parliament and in the country centrifugal forces reached into 
the center of power. The constitutional crisis that opened in the 
thirties is still awaiting its solution. 

Because French parties were unable to fulfill their function, 
interest groups became the most important vehicle for translating 
social power into political power. The vacuum created during the 
depression by the breakdown of the market was filled by the de- 
mands for protection with which the pressure groups besieged the 
state. Similar developments are not unknown in other democra- 
cies. But the historical setting and the environment within which 
the growth of groups took place in France proved to be a partic- 
ular disturbance. The individualism of the French producer and 
the stern warnings of Rousseau against “partial societies” had for 
a long time driven pluralism into the intrestices of society. Once 
interests started to organize effectively—and the Vichy regime’s 
experiment in corporatism gave powerful impetus to such efforts— 
they soon demonstrated the inadequateness of an exclusively rep- 
resentative system. The loyalty which an interest group exacts 
might be limited and contingent, but most French parties had nev- 
er evoked any loyalty. Identification with interest groups assumed 
soon for the citizen far more reality than political activities. Hav- 
ing thus acquired considerable status the groups brandished their 
prestige before the members of parliament who were unprotected 
by any party discipline and before a government too weak to 
govern. 

In most modern societies the chief social values cherished by 
individuals are expressed by groups. In France most economic 
interest groups mirrored the unwillingness of their constituents 
to accept the disciplines of either the market or of authoritative 
ruling. The cult of everything petit, of the independent if mar- 
ginal and inefficient producer, kept competition at low pressure, 
while stability, harmony, and permanence remained the prevailing 
values. The ententes, a French euphemism for cartels, were de- 
signed less to insure monopolistic control than to permit the sur- 
vival of the laggards. The key difficulty was not really the lack of in- 
novation, since France has always had up-to-date efficient enter- 
prises, but rather the slowness of its diffusion, a slowness which 
was almost entirely due to the absence of competitive pressures." 
All this resulted in limited markets and a high-priced economy; 
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their frustrations were magnified by a creeping inflation which at 
different times left almost every economic category with the nag- 
ging feeling that its relative position had worsened. Class barriers 
could be crossed by individuals, but they could neither be 
destroyed nor altered. 

An exaggerated stability of economic and social structures was 
often hidden by the surface phenomenon of ministerial instability. 
How long cabinets lasted would have been less important than 
that they would have been able to proceed, beyond routine 
activities, with those indispensable major adjustments which any 
modern nation needs. As the margin of decision was constantly 
narrowed by the world situation, the parliamentary climate, and 
the protests of pressure groups, political immobilism worsened. 
Privileges, even those which at first were granted only temporarily, 
were regarded as rights. 

It is common to ascribe the lack of freely accepted disciplines 
to the particular French brand of refractory individualism, though 
I would make the point that rather than being congenital and un- 
alterable this individualism is mainly a defensive reflex to political 
disorder. The prevailing attitudes were described and praised early 
in the century by the curious philosopher Alain, who wanted to 
furnish a creed to that shapeless middle-class party, the Radicals: 


The true power of the voters should be defined, I believe, rather by 
resistance to the authorities than by reformist action. In every society 
the game of passions provokes a concentration of power that leads nat- 
urally to tyranny. . . . The abuse of power is a natural fruit of 
power. ... The important thing is to construct every day a little bar- 
ricade or to bring every day some king before the people's courts. . . . 
Every voter casting his ballot protests against the authorities. . . . The 
remainder, such as reforms, social organization, new legislation are 
determined rather by the circumstances than by the will of the 
Wee. «7 


All this is more than a healthy distrust of governmental author- 
ity and of its possible abuse. It expresses a fundamental diffidence 
in the possibility and value of peaceful reforms. Such a diffidence 
is not only corroborated by historical experience, especially in the 
field of social legislation; it is also frequently accompanied by a 
romantic faith in the efficacy of major upheavals, of catastrophes, 
and sometimes of miracles. Why are such beliefs widely shared by 
groups and classes? 
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Though in all democracies participation in active politics is re- 
stricted to a small number of citizens, most of them nevertheless 
feel identified with the political system. Approval or criticism of 
its day-to-day manifestations are the expression of such an identi- 
fication. Because of the deep ideological rifts, the administration 
of the res publica in France has left numerous elements indiffer- 
ent, although they would have been capable and worthy of contrib- 
uting their views and possibly their active efforts. What Ernest 
Renan has called during the nineteenth century the “internal 
emigration” has always plagued the French body politic.? Many of 
the elites stood aside unconcerned with either improving the rules 
of the game or insuring the victory of their interests and ideals, 
because they were convinced that the regime, whatever regime 
was in power, was doomed and that nothing could be achieved 
within its framework. In every democratic system there must be 
support for the community, support for the regime, and a measure 
of support for the government. The political scientist analyzing 
and comparing political systems is well advised to investigate how 
much consensus exists on the three levels. On every one of them a 
substantial body of Frenchmen have in the past withheld then 
support. 

I know of no other country where there has been in so many 
quarters and during so many periods so much talk about the need 
for a “changing of elites.’’ Most of the time this expresses little 
more than the anxiety of those who feel estranged from national 
life and see no possibility of reintegration except by shaking the 
foundations of society. Before the First World War Charles Péguy 
once described politique and mystique as the motive-powers of na- 
tional life. Today one is tempted to say that while both are still 
present they are operating on different levels. 

The Resistance movement during the war provides a pathetic 
illustration. In the midst of suffering and tragedy the new men 
whom the resistance had attracted to politics argued the future in 
terms of ideological purity and of generous total schemes. But they 
almost never came to grips with the basic problems of French 
political life, such as the needed reconciliation of representative 
government and effective executive leadership. Partly as a result 
of their confusion the Fourth Republic reproduced and aggra- 
vated the mistakes of the Third, and the best elements of another 
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generation were driven into political and often spiritual isolation. 

Although such alienation is not confined to it, the estrange- 
ment of the working class has been commented upon most widely 
and with justified concern. For here lie the reasons for the tena- 
cious grip which the Communists have held on the trade-union 
movement. The French unions had reason to consider society 
hostile and slow to change, economic development uncertain and 
parsimonious.” Rather than attacking specific immediate prob- 
lems, the French unions have set out to emancipate a class from 
wage bondage and engaged in an opposition of principle. For 
them strikes have been an episode in the class struggle, and collec- 
tive bargaining a truce if not a fraud. Where American unions 
have come to see themselves as the beneficiaries of a uniquely for- 
tunate history, the French working class, looking back, has re- 
garded itself the victim of history. The victimization, whether 
true or imagined, was deeply felt and frequently seen as a justifica- 
tion of that strange “individualistic” protest which consists in 
joining a party committed to collectivist principles. 

Since the war another important group has felt isolated and in 
danger of being betrayed by the nation: the officers’ corps of the 
standing army. In its eyes Frenchmen have failed to recognize the 
significance of either the defeat of 1940 or of the wars in Indochina 
and Algeria. Acts of individual insubordination at all levels are 
manifestations of tortured doubts about the legitimacy of a civilian 
world that does not understand them even if it speaks through the 
voice of General de Gaulle. After the advent of the Fifth Republic, 
the chief of staff of the armed forces wrote in an official publication 
that the army’s loyalty belonged only “to a strong government that 
knows how to command.” This makes the army the judge of what 
the permanent interests of the nation are. President de Gaulle will 
have pondered these words during the mutiny of last April in 
Algeria. 

The excessive administrative centralization of modern France 
adds to both the alienation of the citizen from political life and 
to the unsteadiness of the constitutional processes. The powers of 
the territorial units are purely administrative and limited to the 
implementation of national legislation." The elected representa- 
tives of local government bodies often act in the capacity of local 
agents of the central government or under the close supervision of 
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appointed agents of that same government. The prerogatives and 
the budget of the elected mayors or councilors are so limited that 
these officials are no more than intermediaries whose energies are 
spent most usefully in lobbying for their communities in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

After the fall of Napoleon III, any form of federalism seemed 
too risky in a country where the enemies of the republic, such as 
the Socialists in the cities and the supporters of church and mon- 
archy in the countryside, could have exploited “‘state’s rights.” As 
a consequence local government has remained weak and public 
affairs seem distant to the citizenry in its daily existence. Where 
citizens who wish to engage in political action are told by their 
parties that they should work for the transformation of society, 
while they are in fact unable to help in transforming their neigh- 
borhood, their activities will be reduced to sectarian quarrels or 
empty protests. For others, politics becomes a means of saving their 
souls. 

If local government could not tulfill its function of serving as 
a link between the citizen and politics, it was at least hoped that 
the stringent limitations on its powers would control the centrif- 
ugal forces in society, but even such expectations were frustrated. 
Since there existed no intermediate levels of authority which 
would protect them from the action of the central government, the 
local notables wished to see the latter as weak as possible. A wel- 
come device was the complete subordination of the government to 
parliament, which was known to be too divided to be a threat. 
Since on the other hand the provinces must turn to Paris for all 
kinds of subsidies, their ideal was a minimum of public govern- 
ment with a maximum of public services. Sectional interests were 
carried right into the core of the national government. 

The present Prime-Minister, Michel Debré, has denied that 
Frenchmen are more divided than the citizens of other democratic 
nations and has maintained that conflicts were hatched and arti- 
ficially envenomed in the seraglio of politicians, party leaders, and 
pressure group officials." In my opinion, the alienation of which 
I have described only a few symptoms has deeper roots than the 
behavior of the “princes,” as Debré has called the political elite of 
the preceding republics. It is, however, correct that the “princes” 
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and the people reacted in different fashion to the situation for 
which they bore joint responsibility. 

With a few exceptions the closed circle of parliamentarians en- 
joyed their disconcerting maneuvers, not only because they de- 
rived benefits from them but because the republican game as they 
played it corresponded to the ideal which Gustave Flaubert 
had praised when the Third Republic was born: “The provisional, 
normal and true condition for everything has become a constitu- 
tional reality.” The people felt otherwise. They remained outside, 
absent as it were from an exaggeratedly representative regime. 
Where representation has become a fetish, pressure for the direct 
rule of the masses might always develop since it promises partic- 
ipation to those that have felt excluded and possibilities for ex- 
pression to those that have been silent. Yet in modern society such 
pressures have usually benefited the emergence of a strong leader. 
Louis-Bonaparte had once explained that it was the very nature of 
democracy to find personification in a man. Since then a latent or 
open Bonapartism has been a frequent reaction of the people to 
crisis situations. 

The Bonapartist temperament is a singular combination of 
social conservatism and a taste for authority, exercised in the 
name of the people or of the general will. Democratic ideals are 
coupled with a more or less strong dose of hostility to parlia- 
ment."* Inside parliament a forceful political leader has often been 
resented by his colorless colleagues as a disturbance of the stale- 
mate-equilibrium; in the National Assembly his position might be 
the weaker, the greater his popularity outside. But in the country 
the desire for authority waxed strong each time when the “‘pro- 
visional” had become intolerable. In such moments public 
opinion no longer fears the oppressions which a concentration 
and an abuse of power might entail; it rather agrees with Edmund 
Burke that there is nothing “‘so oppressive and unjust as a feeble 
government.’ The downfall of both the Third and the Fourth Re- 
public has demonstrated that even in France the paralysis of the 
state machinery is far more responsible for revolutions than rev- 
olutionary ideologies. What depression and fascism had been for 
the Third, the Algerian War was for the Fourth Republic: the 
major shock that could not be absorbed. Since that time the 
country has been living once more through a period characterized 
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by an alliance between the people and the providential savior. 


The casual visitor of France not less than the careful student is 
struck by the fact that for more than a quinquennial the country 
has experienced the most significant economic upturn in a 
century. Wherever we look we see confirmation of the statistics 
announcing an annual economic growth of 5 percent year after 
year. It is also evident that the prosperity is somewhat more widely 
diffused among the different social categories than before. For 
the political scientist striving for exact analysis, it is a sobering 
thought that his fellow-economists are at a loss to explain convinc- 
ingly what really happened in France. Usually their theses will be 
connected closely with their analysis of the reasons for earlier 
stagnation. Whether sluggish demographic growth, or govern- 
ment intervention, or the family business, or the narrowness of the 
market, or the cornering of the market by cartels, or fissures in the 
social structure were held responsible, now contrary developments 
in all of these fields have to be proved, which takes some twisting 
of the facts. 

The leap which the French economy has undoubtedly made 
would not have been possible without the concepts and the polit- 
ical acumen of Jean Monnet and his staff. Entrusted by General 
de Gaulle’s Provisional Government in 1945 with the task of 
modernizing and energizing the French economy, Monnet and the 
men around him provide an excellent example of a highly intense 
minority which overrode, at the price of ceaseless efforts, the tradi- 
tional values and preferences of a relatively indifferent majority. 
In terms of French traditions the Monnet group should be count- 
ed among the disciples of Saint-Simon, who have fortunately shed 
the metaphyiscal aspects of the fiery master’s “‘physico-politics.”’ 
That the initiative had to come from inside the government and 
from nationalized industries rather than from the private sector 
of the economy is in France, since the days of Colbert, the usual 
way of overcoming economic marasmus. France is and remains less 
capitalistic than other Western democracies without being there- 
fore more socialistic. But also in private enterprise the increasing 
role of managers replacing the patrimonial employers has undoubt- 
edly brought about a somewhat greater willingness to take risk. 
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It was to be expected that in the process of generating change 
at a faster pace and of modernizing structures, painful adaptions 
had to be made. The important fact is that they are in the process 
of being made. The movement of despair launched by Pierre Pou- 
jade has been unable to stop the advance, and, after a flash success, 
he was condemned to the same political oblivion as Poujade’s 
brother-in-arms T. Coleman Andrews. 

This does not mean that all obstacles to continuing expan- 
sion are overcome. There exists no better analysis of the present 
economic upswing and of the dangers ahead than an official re- 
port drawn up for M. Debré’s government.’* For French agricul- 
ture, which remains archaic in many regions, the fragmentation 
of land holdings presents a stubborn problem and because of rural 
over-representations in parliament, a political one as well. The 
burden which static and backward sectors of the economy have 
always thrown on the dynamic enterprises has been lessened, but 
not eliminated. The report attributes continuing rigidities of 
minds and methods to the heavy weight of the past, to the guild- 
like seclusion of entire professions and to the effective defense of 
special interests. A particularly interesting section describes the 
inability of the governmental bureaucracy (and we are already in 
De Gaulle’s Republic!) to develop autonomous action when or- 
ganized interests intensify their pressure. The new republic was 
able to profit from the economic momentum created during the 
preceding years and to use the latitude it had inherited for further 
liberating action. It could without difficulties bring order into its 
financial foundations, but as yet it has not entirely ceased to be an 
agency for stifling rather than enforcing competition. For a major- 
ity of Frenchmen the purchasing power has dwindled rather 
than risen. 

Of greatest importance is however the question whether the 
forward leap in economic development also means a strengthening 
of the body politic. Much of this was argued during the declin- 
ing years of the Fourth Republic. Many of the most acute ob- 
servers of the country expressed confidence that once economic 
stagnation was overcome, the divisions among Frenchmen would 
disappear, and the political paralysis would be absorbed auto- 
matically. That this turned out to be another Utopia, another 
belief in miracles, opens insights into the general relationship 
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between economics and politics. There is nothing automatic about 
political power. Its organization needs conscious and concerted 
effort. While communities are not built solely by laws, they also do 
not grow spontaneously in the sunny clime of rising living stand- 
ards. Actually before 1958 the improvement of economic condi- 
tions made the impact of political immobilism so grotesque that 
the old regime grew yet weaker. But also the new Republic has to 
act politically to bring about a solution of the perennial problems 
of French government. 

To elaborate a new constitutional text as an answer to the crisis 
of May, 1958, was entirely in accordance with French traditions, 
which in a century and a half have produced and demolished 
fifteen different constitutions. I shall not concern myself here with 
those critics who have pointed out that the new text has collected 
some of its features almost at random in the arsenals of past consti- 
tutions, French and foreign, and that there are quite a few anti- 
quated museum pieces among them. A constitution is not neces- 
sarily condemned because it tries to weave together various strands 
and patterns. What has to be evaluated instead is whether the new 
framework will be able to fulfill the tasks its founding fathers, De 
Gaulle and Debré, have assigned to it. To recreate power and to 
legitimize it anew has been described by them as the mission of the 
Fifth Republic. 

Since in the perspective of these men parliament had been the 
main disturbing factor during the preceding periods, the suprem- 
acy of government over the assembly had to be established. In 
Great Britain and now in Western Germany such a supremacy 
is founded on the discipline of the majority party. For want of the 
latter, elaborate constitutional fetters and the rigorous control 
of the parliamentary standing orders try to bring about the same 
effect in the new French State. This has resulted, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, in radically altering the notion of legislative sovereignty 
and in assigning to parliament a role of limited participation in 
the support of governmental programs. In the process of educating 
parliament to an attitude of self-restraint, the didactically inclined 
Prime Minister has found both houses of parliament in a mood 
not unlike that which rumbles on the eve of revolutionary out- 
breaks. But the cabinet is never overthrown. For behind the cab- 
inet there is De Gaulle. 
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As before in French history, the extravagancies of one constitu- 
tional system induce the succeeding one to describe a full circle.” 
In the Fourth Republic politics was largely absorbed by a largely 
meaningless performance of parliamentary groups incorrectly 
called parties. Now the role of the parties is reduced to nothing. 
Now for the first time a regime in which the representative organs 
paralyzed the executive has been replaced by one where a strong 
executive pushes aside the nation’s representatives. Such swinging 
of the pendulum might actually be pleasing to those social sci- 
entists who like to discover in historical facts the pattern of an 
equilibrium theory. Its key assumption, and again one not free 
from static bias, is that any social system tends towards a state of 
rest in which the conflicts and strains among its component parts 
are reduced to a minimum. It seems evident that rather frequently 
the events just cannot be brought in line with the assumptions of 
the theory. Marked modifications occur which should not be 
explained away by saying that in the process of restoring an equilib- 
rium, unanticipated and “dysfunctional” consequences arise.” If 
this is so, not much of the equilibrium theory is left, and change 
rather than a state of rest is brought about. 

The dysfunctional consequences brought about in the Fifth 
Republic by political and constitutional practices rather than by 
the text drafted in 1958 are the role which the Presidency has 
acquired and the popular attitudes towards it. The intentions of 
the constitution makers were to bestow on the country a rejuve- 
nated parliamentary democracy, in Debré’s words the first truly 
parliamentary system in many generations. But the extraordinary 
position which has accrued to the first President of the Republic 
might be the rock on which such intentions will founder. 

This is neither the time nor the place to assess the historical 
significance of General de Gaulle. If a prophet is one who foresees 
trouble, the genius of this extraordinary man is truly prophetic. 
His warnings before the war and his forebodings after the libera- 
tion have shown great perceptive insight. But this seer’s vision of 
the functioning of the modern state has always suffered from a 
perspective from which all politics appear divisive and the 
needs of the French nation determined by the mission which he, 
De Gaulle, has assigned to it. 

Accordingly he has spoken since 1946 about the country’s need 
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for a first magistrate who will represent “the essential” but not be 
concerned with the daily “fluctuations” of national life. He was to 
preside over the quarrels of Frenchmen as a supreme arbitrator, 
but not to serve as an executive chief who makes concrete and 
responsible decisions. This notion is not new, but was held by the 
theorists of the enlightened French monarchy and by Napoleon. It 
is based on the belief that the general will can be felt and ex- 
pressed in monumental fashion by only one man who judging 
from a distance replaces majority decisions whenever a veto is cast 
against them. De Gaulle had foreseen that the President would 
function actively, although then with enormous powers, only in 
the case of an emergency. Hence the constitution prescribes that 
“the Government (i.e. the Cabinet) shall determine and direct 
the policy of the nation” and that “all laws shall be passed by Par- 
liament.” This has not come to pass. The Head of State has become 
the Chief Executive and the Supreme Legislator, the center of 
power and of policy. He does not arbitrate between possibly con- 
flicting decisions of other organs of the state, since he is himself 
the fountainhead of most decisions. All important political matters 
are now officially designated as belonging to the “reserved do- 
main,” which means reserved for presidential action. Since the 
President and his decisions are not subject to parliamentary con- 
trol, the two houses of parliament consider themselves reduced to 
the role of consultative chambers. As to the Cabinet a British 
friend of mine was told by a Frenchman: “We too now have a 
shadow cabinet. Only ours is in power!” 

Such a development has transformed thoroughly the consti- 
tutional structure of the new Republic and laid bare the illusive 
elements in the notion of an arbitrator beyond good and evil. It 
also demonstrated other ambiguities of Gaullist constitutional 
thinking.” If the nation still possessed a dormant general will, 
which the Third and Fourth Republic had left unrepresented but 
which could be aroused by a stable and dynamic Executive, then 
the Presidential system with a full measure of plebiscitarian devices 
such as direct popular elections of the President would have been 
the answer. It was not adopted since historical experiences seemed 
to make it necessary to bow to the traditions of parliamentary re- 
sponsibility and since in 1958 De Gaulle did not want to become 
the Chief Executive. But the constitution-makers also foresaw that 
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the divisions of the electorate would not vanish overnight. Hence 
they laid parliament in chains. While on the one hand they had 
lost faith in the rationality of the representative system, they 
seemed to fear on the other the emotions which a reliance on 
frankly plebiscitarian devices might let loose. The attempted syn- 
thesis has obviously not been achieved. 

Can one conclude that now the French regime is developing 
towards a presidential system of the American type and may find 
stability in this way? Such arguments overlook first of all that the 
American President is the leader of a major party, a role which 
President de Gaulle repudiates, and that Congress does not exactly 
resemble a consultative chamber. One should also ponder whether 
in as highly centralized a system as the French a presidential 
regime would not produce very different political effects than 
in the United States. As an institution the American Presidency is 
universally revered while the holder of the office might be revered 
or despised. In present-day France none of the constitutional 
organs, none of the elaborate provisions of the constitutional text, 
command respect, were it only because both their wording and 
their spirit have been violated time and again since 1958. ‘Strictly 
speaking,’ an acute French writer remarked melancholically a few 
months ago, ‘‘France has today neither a constitution, nor a gov- 
ernment, nor a parliament.’** The Prime Minister himself ad- 
mitted in a speech before the National Assembly after the Re- 
public had weathered one of its grave crises: ‘“‘National legitimacy 
has spoken, but it is one man alone who at present embodies this 
legitimacy.” 

In one crisis after the other President de Gaulle has stood 
firm, but the state is still weak. Proposals for changes in the consti- 
tution are constantly being discussed as they have been for the 
last thirty years. The stable power which the new Republic set 
out to create has not been created. For a democracy becomes stable 
when loyalty is felt for institutions rather than for an individual.” 
This does not mean that here one man has substituted himself for 
the people. In the realistic and cynical appraisal of Carl Schmitt, 
German theorist of Public Law, “Sovereign is he who decides the 
emergency situation.” If the French President has constantly as- 
sumed that role, he did so with the full approval of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the electorate. The referendum on the constitution 
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in 1958, the referendum of last January on an enigmatic law con- 
cerning the future organization of Algeria, even the only parlia- 
mentary elections held so far, they all have been, in spite of a 
sometimes deceiving form, nothing but plebiscites empowering 
General de Gaulle to “decide the emergency situation.” They con- 
secrated the political abdication, the voluntary resignation from 
politics of an entire people. Under the French representative 
systems, they were barred from political participation by the rules 
of the parliamentary game. Now the acts of the providential leader 
leave them outside as before, except that the participation in 
plebiscites seems to be a more satisfactory outlet than previous 
elections. Plebiscites are also those enthusiastic receptions which 
greet the President when he travels through his realm and informs 
both the provincial notables and the people of his historical per- 
spectives rather than of his concrete plans; frequently his words, 
like oracles, conceal as much as they reveal. 

Admittedly in part the present pattern of government and the 
style which De Gaulle has set for the office of the presidency are a 
response to the acute crisis created and prolonged by the Algerian 
war. The regime resembles far more a Roman magistracy called 
upon to resolve an emergency than a modern dictatorship. There 
are however in the practices by which the new Republic lives and 
in the beliefs which its spokesmen profess, some trends which are 
clearly designed to solve the problems of modern France beyond 
the needs of the tumultuous moment. They are indeed trends that 
in a different guise are to be discerned also in other modern 
democracies. 

Nobody will deny that in a country of old divisions and frag- 
mented interests like France the search for a greater consensus 
is necessary. De Gaulle and his chief collaborators seek to establish 
a new consensus by trying to remove major issues from politics. In 
his first speech to the newly elected Parliament, Michel Debré 
called the ‘‘de-politization” of all vital problems a major impera- 
tive. He denounced the “so-called political vocabulary” as a 
“fraudulent cloak” and then described the questions that had to 
be withdrawn from politics as including almost every aspect of 
public life. In fact, divisive issues have continued to plague the 
country and have often forced Debré’s government into the same 
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kind of stable immobilism which had characterized the unstable 
cabinets of his predecessors. 

The belief in the healing strength of a non-partisan approach 
is also founded in the confidence that most problems of modern 
life are amenable to purely technical solutions. From the begin- 
ning, key-posts in the government have gone to people that were 
either personal followers of General de Gaulle or able executives 
without political alignment. The frequent personnel changes that 
have taken place in the cabinet have regularly replaced political 
with technical personnel. It was hoped to achieve thereby greater 
efficiency. But an organism beset by the embolism of offsetting 
groups and interests cannot be saved by such methods. As a wise 
observer of similar efforts, made in the United States on a much 
more limited scale, has said: ‘““The mentality which disdains ‘poli- 
tics’ and strives for neutral and technical perfection rejects the very 
solvents that would reduce the obstructions.’ 

The Fifth Republic strengthens consciously the administrative- 
technocratic tradition which, partly because of the excessive cen- 
tralization, partly because of the political disorder, has always 
been important in France. For a long time politicians and ad- 
ministrators have belonged to a different milieu with little mutual 
sympathy or esteem. Since the bourgeoisie held party politics 
in contempt, the higher echelons of the civil service and especially 
its elite corps were the only satisfactory outlet for those interested 
in serving the state—at least for a decade or two after which time 
many of the most gifted government officials left public employ- 
ment for top-level business positions. The disappointing and 
sometimes disastrous experiences of the Vichy Regime which gave 
temporarily to civil servants a more direct access to political power, 
and on the other hand the participation of many future civil ser- 
vants in the resistance movement, broke the outspoken techno- 
cratic penchant of many members of the bureaucratic elite. The 
rising managerial group in industry, both private and national- 
ized, has acquired an outlook that is quite similar to that of the 
top civil servants. They are less disgruntled than the sons of the 
upper bourgeoisie were before the war, since an expanding 
economy provides an outlet for their talents. 

If the trend towards bureaucratization is accelerated and the 
role of private and public managers enhanced, as it is in other 
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countries as well, this does not mean that Burnham’s prophecy 
of a managerial state, in which the bureaucracies exercise political 
power, is a valid alternative for France. The transformation of 
politics into the administration of things is another Utopia and, 
at least in France, not one reserved to the Marxists. 

A problem that still awaits its solution is by which methods a 
greater political consensus can be achieved without administering 
political anesthetics to an entire nation. It is difficult to expect 
that under present conditions of constitutional impotence parlia- 
ment can regain a prestige which it had lost so completely under 
the Fourth Republic. But if parliament is outfitted badly for the 
task of reviving the debate of the great political questions, such a 
debate should be carried on outside of parliament. There is no 
sign of a rebirth of political parties and their present idleness de- 
prives them of all initiative to reform. The old political personnel 
is tired and discredited. Since, according to the Gaullists, the 
parties were the main culprit, the regime has systematically dis- 
couraged party organization even among its most fervent sup- 
porters. One may be dubious about how much can be done from 
above to create an effective party system. Yet there lies here per- 
haps the new Republic’s most astonishing omission. 

Since it started from the assumption—once more borrowed 
from Rousseau—that people will always want what is right but 
are not always capable of recognizing it, it would be necessary to 
bend the best efforts towards overcoming this tension between 
what is and what should be. In one of his earlier works Michel 
Debré himself spoke of the all-pervading skepticism as the “na- 
tional evil” which would have to be combatted by a careful re- 
thinking of educational programs at all levels. Nothing of that 
has been done, either because it is feared that civic education 
would turn into totalitarian indoctrination or because the French 
nation is not really deemed ready to understand and participate in 
the development of a national policy. If the latter is the case it is 
hardly possible to maintain that the regime is given legitimacy by 
the sentimental approval of its leader by the people. 

In the absence of party activity, that of interest groups has 
naturally increased still further. Whatever political life the 
country has known since 1958 has originated with interest groups: 
trade unions, students, educational associations, certain maverick 
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business groups, and organizations of young farmers. It is possible 
that some of the needed social, economic, and religious realign- 
ments are on the way. One may have to wait for the next free 
elections to see whether the Communist control of the working 
class has been significantly sapped. There are indications that the 
proletariat feels less islolated from the nation which is a conse- 
quence not only of prosperity and of new consumption patterns, 
but also of a greater integration of the worker into his plant. The 
younger generations of all classes seem to be less interested in the 
phraseology and even the disputes of the past. If one has said that 
bourgeois France is in the process of becoming middle-class 
France, one makes the important point that what used to be status 
feeling based on rank and social distance has become rather a 
functional category. Large sectors of the business community are 
finally accepting the welfare state from which they profited for so 
long but whose notion remained an anathema. The family is less 
tightly closed. In many regions the village has become obsolete as 
a center of economic and even social life. Whether or not one can 
as yet speak of newly awakened disciplines is difficult to say. But 
from the sociologist’s point of view this is no longer a stalemate 
society. 

All this, as we have seen, has in no way altered the phenom- 
enon of political alienation. That people now enjoy their free- 
dom from politics while earlier they depored it, might be an im- 
portant change too, but not necessarily a wholesome one. A prag- 
matism which deprives political life of its more dramatic aspects is 
also characteristic of other Western countries. But there the un- 
ideological approach to politics is the result of an agreement on 
fundamentals. Whether such an agreement has been reached in 
France has not been tested, and cannot be tested as long as polit- 
ical structure of the country remains as indeterminate as it is at 
present, when one man, alone and lonely, personifies national 
unity. 


What about the future? If I have made myself half-way clear, it 
must be evident why the prognosis for modern France is so un- 
certain. Hardly anybody denies that the present constitution is 
once more transitional. This does not mean that it must be abro- 
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gated by violence or by another bloodless coup. A new set of 
political relationships could emerge through gradual adaptation or 
after some constitutional amendments, similar to those that have 
already transformed the French Community in Africa. It has been 
said that the existing framework lends itself more easily to a shift 
in the direction of dictatorship than that of democratic govern- 
ment. But such a shift is not foreordained even if it is true that 
not only democrats are waiting for the passing of General de 
Gaulle’s regime. Uncertain though it is how and when the consti- 
tutional crisis will be closed, some of the prerequisites for a mean- 
ingful French democracy now exist, however awesome the obstacles 
that stand in its way. 

I have not concealed the value judgements, an entire concept 
of modern democracy, that underlie my analysis of a country 
which I love more than any physicist has ever loved his laboratory. 
But the social scientist can do no more. Just as in order to accredit 
himself as a scientist he should not chase after quantification of 
data that resist such procedures, he should not consider himself an 
outcast in the scientific community because he cannot make firm 
forecasts. The political scientist does not believe that anything 
can happen anywhere and at any time. While there is an area of 
freedom for political behavior in all political systems, such free- 
dom is not unlimited. The variables surrounding decisions are 
usually too manifold to enable us to make detailed long-range pre- 
dictions, and this is certainly true of present day France. But 
it is quite possible, as I have tried to do, to isolate some of the 
variables by describing the framework created by a country’s 
history and within which human behavior must exercise its free- 
dom to make and to accept or reject decisions. Social scientists 
“could show, impartially, honestly, and free from the special plead- 
ings of governments and vested interests, the range of possible al- 
ternatives and the potentialities for effective action. Such has 
been, after all, the aim of inquiry into human affairs in free 
societies since the Greeks. One may still hope that the tradition can 
survive in modern society.”’** 

Whether he be French or foreign it will be the social scientist’s 
finest hour when his scholarly inquiries prove helpful to a great 
nation in its search for the saving political institutions. 
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SUMMER SOUNDTRACK 
By MARTIN ROBBINS 


On the screendoor of summer 

Our lives’ voices catch. 

Children who OLLIE OXEN the sun 
IN FREE open the white door back— 
BANG! GOT YA!—as sunset beats 
Wheat-gold on the screen, 

Threshing-out sagging threads of the fenced past; 
And the scrolled grillwork, 

Black-iron as the heart of Cortez 

Tenses the stir of summer stupor. 

NO! 'M A NEW MAN— 

Is whooped like Indians fled 

Before thunderhead prairie-schooners 
That billow like smoke 

In the golden spike which buffaloes 
Twilight into evening while the voices 

Of our lives contract in darkness. 

We sit behind the white door 

In shirt sleeves, sweaty as the radio’s news. 
With risky questions— 

Our clocks test doom. A firefly 

Hits the screen like a missile, dims-out, 
Winks on, a torchlight 

From the dreams that marched these prairies 
And town by town lit the night 

With ghosts whose hovering 

We only hear—NITE-NITE— 

In the wires that tighten over our sleep. 
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The light of the sea 


FRIEDA ARKIN 


She often thought it strange, herself, that a woman of her past 
energies should take such pleasure now in sitting. Pleasure was 
hardly the word. Reduced at last to a handful of proud old bones, 
she still held herself in a kind of stiff readiness as she sat in the 
spread winged wicker chair looking out at the crumbling sea wall. 
She spoke little when there was any listening ear about, and then 
quietly, half aloud, sitting there on the verandah, knowing 
Raphael’s young wife Angelina was safely clicking about upstairs 
in her sharp high heels. She faced unblinkingly the glancing lights 
on the wind-crisped waves, scarcely aware of the fishing boats pull- 
ing out from or coming into the bay, or the red-and-black-flannel- 
shirted men in their outboards, with their ceaseless setting and 
emptying of lobsterpots. Sometimes the sky was gray as lead, and 
the bleached stones of the wall and the white swooping gulls and 
the sullen water combined, in their absence of color, to make the 
prospect before her into a dreary etching of a seascape. It was at 
such moments that her mood was worst and her low spoken words 
savage. 

But this morning the gulls wheeled in screaming glee, and the 
water glittered with such brilliance that it shot pain into her eyes 
and she closed her pale lids against it. Thoughts that had been re- 
curring for the past months danced in her head, and she tightened 
her thin mouth and listened for Angelina’s steps. 

“It’s time I got the boys down,” Jessica Packard said aloud, and 
continued to sit with her eyes screwed up and her brain a fever of 
thought. It was not as though she noted clearly that her nephews 
had not been to see her for ten years, not since their last journey 
eastward to witness their Uncle Izaak being lowered into the rocky 
soil; that aside from due notification of certain major events in 
their lives (two marriages, two births, one divorce) , Christmas 
and Easter cards of the traditional sort had been the only thin link 
she had with them through the widowed years. Her thoughts were 
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not discrete. But there was a look about her mouth as though she 
were tasting lemons. 

She grasped the chair arms and brought her thin body upright, 
like a bird alert for flight. She turned and walked stiffly into the 
parlor to the dainty-legged escritoire, warped and cracked now 
from fifty years in an atmosphere of sea spray. There she extracted 
two limp vellum sheets and wrote off the letters, one to Abel, one 
to Mark. 

Once her trembling hand, with the pen grasped tight in it, was 
pressed against the paper the words came sharply, smoothly, as 
authoritatively as they would dropping from her own lips. And 
the stiffly regal look of them, she saw grimly, lacked the quaver of 
age which, thwarting the efforts of her amazing will, ran through 
her spoken words like a thin ragged string. “Please come down as 
soon as you conveniently can,” the upright letters stalked from the 
broad-nibbed pen, “I have an important matter to discuss with 
you.” To Abel: “I am afraid there is not much to amuse small 
children here. I should be obliged if you could make other arrange- 
ments for your daughters. You may stay as long as you wish, of 
course, but if arranging for the care of the girls must take time 
into account, I think a day or two should be enough to finish our 
business in.”” To Mark: ‘‘Please give my regards to Myra.” 

She signed the letters quickly, stamped them, and placed them 
on the hall table for Raphael to mail in town. Then she went 
back to the wicker chair and resolutely adjusted her eyes to the 
glare on the water. 

“My nephews will be coming down,” she said that evening as 
Angelina brought her dinner into the dining room, the whole 
meal on a vast linen-covered tray. She looked at the girl specula- 
tively from eyes which had paled with the years; from the early 
evening lights of them which had first startled Izaak to look at her 
in an uncousinly way, they had faded to a near-absence of color 
which had, possibly from her constant looking at the water, some- 
thing of the light of the sea in them. 

Angelina placed the tray on the table and with a flick of dark 
wrist drew off the cloth. She smiled, and the teeth gleamed in her 
beautifully modeled olive face. ‘“That will be so nice for you, Mrs. 
Packard,” she said. Her voice was ripe and full and her teeth 
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flashed again in Sicilian brilliance before the warm curved lips 
met and her mouth settled in repose. 

“Um,” said the old lady, and brought her eyes down to the tray. 
“You remember them, I suppose?” She glinted suspiciously at the 
dish before her: ‘‘Blowfish. I hope Raphael bought them whole.” 

Angelina stepped back, her eyes roaming the tray for omissions. 
Then she looked at the old woman again, her eyes calm. 

“Yes,” she said, “I remember that they came here every summer. 
I used to play with the older one sometimes, when he’d let me. 
Abel?” The name fell with lazy affectionate remembrance from 
her lips. For an instant the old aunt felt something indefinable 
flash through her smile. She would have said triumph. Then 
Angelina turned and with an easy grace walked toward the 
kitchen. 

Jessica Packard lifted her head and followed the retreating 
figure, her eyes resting nearly closed on the unself-conscious rise 
and fall of the rounded hips. For a moment she held her face to the 
empty doorway; then she snorted and groped for her fork. 

There’s no greater catastrophe in the universe, she reflected 
dourly, impaling tender green beans on the silver fork, than the 
dwindling away of a family. Procreation, expansion, prolifera- 
tion—these are the laws of living things, with the penalty for not 
obeying them the ultimate in punishments: oblivion. When the 
fate of the individual is visited on the group, then (the warm 
sweet butter dripped from her raised trembling fork and she 
pushed her head forward belligerently) , ah, then the true bitter- 
ness of existence could be tasted. And indeed the young garden 
beans were brackish in her mouth. 

She was the last living of the older generation. What had once 
been a widespread family—at one time, she knew, there were 
enough Packards to populate an entire county—had now nar- 
rowed down to the two boys, Abel and Mark. She swung her eyes 
up to the blue of the window, her jaws gently mashing the bitter 
beans. What hope lay in the nephews, she asked the intensifying 
light out there, with one married to a barren woman and the other 
divorced, having sired two girl children, with none to bear on the 
Packard name? 

She ate. It seemed to her, as it seemed each night, that the gloom 
drew itself in and became densest at the table’s empty chairs, giv- 
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ing her the frequent illusion that she dined with shadows. Here, 
too, she talked low, quirking her head at one or another of the 
places, most often at Izaak’s armchair which faced her across the 
long table. Or it might have been the absent nephews she ad- 
dressed, consciously playing with the notion that this was one of 
the summers of their early years. 

She thought again of her children, those two who had died 
young, before the later science which might have saved them could 
attach even a label to their separate malignancies. The girl, her 
first, she barely remembered. It could have been anyone's infant, 
for it had not survived the bassinet. But the boy . . . the boy had 
been alive yesterday. Each successive movement in his growing 
was recorded on the unreeling film inside her. He ran on his 
plump sticks of legs, freezing now and again into the sudden start- 
led attitudes which the camera had caught and held on the paling 
photographs, all carefully placed and glued and labeled, resting in 
the fat plush album in the bottom drawer of the escritoire. In the 
cruel clearness of her memory the boy remained unchanged, quick 
with the delight of laughter, and the pain with which she recalled 
that short destroyed childhod was still unendurable to her. It was 
one with the desolate rocks and the alien water on those days when 
she hated the sea. 


The brothers drove down together in Mark’s small red sports car, 
Mark at the wheel. They rarely spoke. Abel sat and regarded the 
farm country which, spreading out from both sides of the road, 
rolled greenly up to where the silent white houses and long barns 
and silos nested into the tilled fields. He saw the land with a 
stranger's eyes, all the old familiarness gone. And it presented it- 
self to him as it would to any stranger, impervious, complete in 
itself. There was stability there, too—a color which his life had had 
once. That is what childhood is, he told himself. Solid, 
settled . . . lost. In the stiff neutral lines of the telephone poles he 
saw the no-nonsense pen strokes of Aunt Jessica’s letter. What bad 
grace, what incredible selfishness he and Mark had shown. The 
boyhood summers preceding their uncle’s funeral might never 
have been. They had closed over, absolutely, with the sealing of 
old Izaak’s grave. The small car flew on relentlessly. The old 
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woman, stubbornly reigning in the house above the. crashing 
waters took on an ominous reality. Abel moved and adjusted his 
long legs. 

“I suppose it has to do with the property,” Mark had said over 
the telephone when they had discussed their receipt of the letters. 
Not until the words had been spoken did Abel suddenly see the 
old house and the insistent sea, and feel his contrition blotted out 
in one shameful moment of covetousness. He and Mark were the 
last of the family, and there lay the Cape Ann property which 
had seemed to have no end, stretching from horizon to horizon, 
in those golden days of summer. 

Now Abel turned his head to look at his brother. Mark held the 
wheel loosely, but his fingers curved around it in a purposeful way 
and the deliberate set of his body spoke plainly of the figure he’d 
make in the years to come. His sandy hair was already beginning 
to thin and recede at the sides, and Abel looked quickly away. 
Mark easily looked years older than himself, settled, his world 
comfortably categorized. 

The vacation traffic was becoming heavier as they approached 
the sea. “She didn’t mention bringing Myra,” Mark said, maneu- 
vering the car into the next lane. “She's probably getting old— 
crotchety, I mean—and we figured uh-uh, better not. They’ve 
never met, you know. But Myra wouldn’t budge without an ex- 
press invitation. I feel kind of bad about it.”” He gave Abel a quick 
glance and moved closer to the wheel, hugging it to him, and Abel 
caught this briefest of allusions to guilt. 

‘“T imagine the old girl hasn’t missed us much,” Mark added, his 
eyes on the road. Abel ignored the half-expressed bid for confirma- 
tion. He smiled. It was barely possible that his brother was right. 

He could tell they were approaching the sea. The air took on a 
special strength now that they'd left the fecund warmth of the 
farmland behind. There was the smell of the coast, like a primeval 
memory, composed of equal parts salt water, clams, seaweed and 
northern air. He turned from the flying trees to look ahead and 
saw with an inward boy’s eye again the great fieldstone house 
which, built on one of the many acres of ancestral land bordering 
the west harbor, had been Izaak’s bride-gift to his cousin-wife as 
the last century ended. 

Mark’s thoughts must have been keeping silent pace beside his 
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own, climbing the same crags in dirty white sneakers, clambering 
out on top of the headland and coming upon the sudden glinting 
water at the same instant. “Remember the Starbird?” Mark asked, 
and Abel lifted his eyes from the double lines in the middle of the 
road, the twin white ribbons which the car swallowed rapidly as it 
ascended the crest of the hill and came down. 

“The Starbird,” Abel said. There was the day Uncle Izaak had, 
in an unexpected grandiose gesture, handed over the pretty sloop 
to Abel for keeps, on condition that he never fail to let his brother 
accompany him whenever the younger boy wished. The two of 
them had developed into a remarkable sailing team . . . all of this 
happening in a time of their lives when their youth and their 
brotherhood knitted them together as no other time or circum- 
stance could. They seemed then to have had a single mind and 
body, a mutuality which had been accepted with the fact of their 
youth, casually. He saw the Starbird as she lay, her slender mast 
up and gently turning, its point describing constant languid circles 
against a cumulus sky. Both of them had known the feeling of the 
small life in her waiting, ready, for the two of them to run up 
her sails. The Starbird had been long at the bottom of the bay. 

They came unexpectedly upon the sea. Meeting it without 
preparation as they did, robbed of anticipation, a common dis- 
appointment seized them. They were climbing the hill in the night 
when the headlights abruptly probed solid blackness, became two 
parallel luminous tubes which broadened out into a faint mist of 
light and ended. Mark stopped the car and switched off the lights 
and they sat looking at the water which, there being no moon out, 
at first could be distinguished from the sky only by an absence of 
stars. 

Abel sat forward in absolute astonishment at the chill which 
swept through him, the feeling was so like an experience he'd had 
as a boy, right here below, where the aunt’s house was. He had 
been lying in the field at night, staring up into the heavens (why 
are the stars so bright over the sea?) , losing himself in the thousand 
lights. At first near, they sank farther and farther back and up, 
became galaxies, distant flaming suns drawing him with them, and 
with a shout of terror he had felt himself falling, whirling upward. 
He recognized the fear now as one common to his later night- 
mares, in which he found himself receding from earth in a balloon 
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which had become unmoored, up, up, the earth falling rapidly 
away, and even now an ancient sweat started out on his forehead 
and in his armpits. 

They saw the hall light flash on, rose-colored behind the narrow 
mullioned windows, as Mark brought the car to the steps at the top 
of the curving drive. Abel got out and stood in the chill night, the 
sound of the water suddenly about him. His ear, practiced again, 
heard the tide going out. There were the sounds of the inward 
rush where the small water hit the breakwater nearby, and the 
receding swish as it ran back, dragged reluctantly over the stones 
and pebbles. It was only at high tide that the waves crashed, even 
in good weather and in spite of the breakwater, against the sea 
wall which formed the boundary of the property. When I wake in 
the morning, he thought, I shall hear those other sounds. 

Jessica Packard had come out and was standing at the steps. 
She called, “Come up, come up, children,” and they both noted 
how her voice was cracked, like a dry reed. But she held her body 
straight against the warm light behind her. 

Not until they had entered the hallway and she had closed the 
heavy door did she turn and allow herself to greet them as in- 
dividuals, and her keen old eyes took their measure, one by one. 
Mark, she saw, had become rounded, not much taller than she 
remembered him at sixteen. She had no knowledge of the kind 
of thing he worked at, but saw at a glance, from the near-effeminacy 
of his hips, that it must be a sitting job, a desk job. And for the 
first time in years she saw Izaak with an axe in his hand, wearing 
the heavy dun-colored old jacket that had always reminded her 
of a horseblanket, the breath in clouds about his face in the icy 
air, and her lip curled as Mark laughed a high laugh and pushed 
his hand quickly backward through his thinning hair. “Hello, 
Aunt Jess. Wonderful to see you!” The laugh was over-boisterous 
and the old lady thought immediately: a customer’s man. 

Abel listened to his brother’s voice and waited, standing back, to 
see whether the old woman was going to make their greetings 
easier for them. But she stood still, turning her head quietly so 
that for an instant she and Abel looked at one another like newly- 
met strangers. 

“Well, Abel?” she said, and with the force of boyhood suddenly 
upon him Abel stood forward and surprised himself by stooping 
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to put his arms around the old aunt's thin shoulders. He kissed her 
cold soft-wrinkled cheek. “Well, Aunt Jessie,” Abel said. Round 
pink spots flamed in her face. “If you can forgive a ten-year 
absence, here we are to beg it.” 

His aunt turned abruptly and grasped the white points of her 
dress collar together at her throat as though she were pulling a 
shawl close about her shoulders. “Come into the parlor,” she said, 
her voice tight, “there’s a fire going.” 
















He had imagined what it would be like to wake in the third story 
bedroom—to think perhaps that with the first stirring from sleep, 
before the years between should penetrate his senses, he might 
have the illusion that here they were at the start of another Cape 
summer. But Abel had come awake instantly, without a thought of 
heading for the window to glimpse the Starbird bobbing on the 
water, or to read from the motion of the leaves of the catalpas be- 
low from what direction the wind was coming. Instead, his first 
thought of the morning was of Celia. He could not say why he 
placed her here, in the house where she had never been. And then, 
his eyes seeking the crack-filled ceiling, he remembered how his 
last summer here had been filled with thoughts of her. She had 
been in college then, shining-haired, serious, always carrying one 
of the Great Books with her, bound in library green . . . and later, 
in flowing graduation black, nun and goddess in one .. . they had 
stopped in the middle of the field and she had laughed softly at 
the intensity of his announcement that he was marrying her. He 
had kissed her and drawn his shaking fingers like a comb through 
her long silk hair. (Her mortarboard had fallen and lay in the 
purple thistles.) Celia, who gave him Alice and Sue, who held him 
somehow responsible for the pain and the diapers and the cryings 
in the night. 

He felt the ten years heavy on his body as he pushed himself 
from bed and walked to the window to look down, after all, on 
the flat catalpa leaves, here below. Alice and Sue would love to 
dance on the green mowed lawn, and he imagined he caught a 
glimpse of twirling skirt beneath the nearly motionless leaves. See- 
ing that he had disobeyed his aunt’s request that he leave the girls 
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at home, he smiled. They were everywhere, in and out of the 
house, where he was now and where he had ever been. 

He heard Alice’s voice out there. He straightened at the ab- 
surdity of the notion and then it came again: the excited high 
querying of childhood, Alice’s intonation, surely. Grasping the 
window sill he bent far out to scan the lawn below. Two figures 
stood there, an old man and a boy. The boy, a good bit older than 
Alice, he saw, was holding something in one hand and gesturing 
rapidly with the other, forefinger darting back and forth like a 
hummingbird. The old man was bent in low rumbling explana- 
tion over the object, and again the high ring of boy’s laughter 
floated up to him. Almost now, but not quite, Alice’s laugh. Abel 
recognized Raphael then, his aunt’s old gardener, appearing from 
here to be at the same point of ancient agelessness as when he’d 
last seen him. He pulled back from the window and started hastily 
to dress. 

‘Mark is out reliving his childhood,” Aunt Jessica told Abel 
dryly, and she picked up and set the glass of orange juice before 
his plate. “I hope you slept well. Both of you were always late 
sleepers.’ There was strain in her voice, and Abel stayed his hand 
on the glass and looked at his aunt for a hint of her state of 
mind. Some small war was going on inside her. Perhaps she feared 
to allow them to recapture the hold they’d had on her affections 
in those long-gone summers. Well, he thought, and raised the juice 
glass to his lips, she had right on her side. The casual accepting 
barbarians they'd been had developed into a couple of graceless 
nephews. She had a perfect right. 

“Who's the little boy I saw out on the lawn just now?” he asked 
her. Jessica settled herself at the head of the table, where he re- 
membered Uncle Izaak’s having sat, and folded her hands in her 
lap, looking toward him in an oblique way. 

“That's Angelina’s boy. She’s married to Raphael. You must re- 
member him. He does all the work around here now. Angelina 
cooks and cleans for me. Surely you haven’t forgotten Angelina?” 
There was the same twist of the lips he’d seen last night, but the 
words evidently covered some confusion in her, for she began to 
busy herself with the butter, a knife, and abruptly popped a piece 
of bread into the toaster and pushed down on the little black 
handle. For a moment he allowed the rhythmic ticking to fill in 
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the silence between them, and then Abel said wonderingly, “The 
boy looks to be about nine or ten.” 

Her name, thrown out like that in the clear morning light, hit 
him strangely, like a clap of chimes. He remembered the dark- 
eyed Italian girl with hair like glistening black seaweed streaming 
about her bony shoulders. Abutting the property, nearby, was the 
settlement of Italian and Portuguese fishermen’s families from 
which she came, and which he and his brother had so many times 
passed, skimming by in the Starbird. Seen from the water, the ag- 
glomeration of wooden huts straggled along the extension of the 
sea wall like disarrayed grey matchboxes, their tarpaper roofs grey- 
white, encrusted with gull droppings. He recalled how silently, 
incessantly she used to follow the two of them until in rare 
moments of youthful magnanimity they allowed her to come up to 
them, join in a game or two . . . he tried to recall her last name, 
remembering only that it was like a phrase of music. And another 
memory, tumbling hard against the tangle-haired image of the 
girl, the day she had come scrambling upon him looking at the 
heaving sea as he stood alone on the promontory of rock. Her dark, 
thin alien hands reached to him, her mouth open, her black avari- 
cious eyes sweeping the landscape, then fixing him with passion. 
“Can I come live in your house? Oh please? I have a bed, my own 
bed, they will send it up to me. I like your house so much.” He 
had stared in disbelief, in horror, even—the words had poured in 
a hissing fury of entreaty from the small foreign mouth, agonized 
as a woman’s. His own answer he could not recall . . . only that, 
standing masterful on the great rock, he threw his boy’s head back 
and laughed hysterically into the sea wind. Her little face grew 
wild like a gypsy’s and the white lightning that flashed through the 
skies could have had its origin in her eyes. “You will see! I'll have a 
house some day just like that. A bigger house! A bigger house!”’ 
She turned, spinning with hate, and fled in her printed tatter of 
a dress, and he continued to laugh crazily into the storm as it 
broke, the world fixed in a sudden sheet of white light and the 
thunder bursting on his eardrums. And the last summer here, 
when he and Mark had returned to find her completed in a tall 
quiet beauty—unaware, apparently, that she had emerged from 
childhood. So had he, too, unknowingly come out from the chaos 
of the minor years. (The winters between visits were always 
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magically sloughed off when they came here.) ‘They had accepted 
the girl in her new emergent body in the same old careless spurts 
of pity, and had the Starbird still been above water, might even at 
last have allowed her aboard. 

“Where is she?”’ Abel asked, and his aunt smiled. There was no 
friendliness in the stretched lips. With a short movement of her 
head she indicated the door which opened to the kitchen, and in 
a stride Abel had reached it and swung it open. 

The woman at the sink turned her head to the doorway, and 
Abel saw that the flamboyant splay of hair had been caught, 
smoothed back, folded into a gleaming mass at her neck. The 
tiny gold rings in her ears were gone. Surprise and instant recogni- 
tion filled the radiance of her face and he stood there, confusedly 
aware of her full Italian beauty. 

“Abel!” she spoke his name as naturally as an expelled breath 
and he walked to her and smiled down into the warmth of her 
dark eyes and the serenity of her face. Quietly he took her two 
hands and they walked back to the diningroom. Angelina gave 
him a quick smile, then turned her head to the old woman sitting 
there in silence. 

“Raphael is going into town now and you haven’t completed the 
list, Mrs. Packard. Shall I tell him what you need?” 

Jessica Packard pushed herself from the table with a grunt. “T’ll 
tell him myself,” she said and swept them both with a lightning 
appraisal before she took her stiff straight body through the door. 

Angelina withdrew her hands gently from Abel’s and slipped 
them into her apron pockets. She leaned back against the side of 
the door and smiled again, but somehow removed, shy. “It’s good 
that you boys got down at last,’ she said and looked down at the 
floor. The words fell simply from her lips, with no reproach. 
“She’s been lonely up here, with no one around the place but 
Raphael and me.” 

Raphael and you. You and old Raphael. Abel looked at her, 
seeing the old man as he had seen him in the garden earlier. 
Angelina smiled faintly, and it was then that he recalled his in- 
sistent foolish desire to remember her full name, that name which 
was like the sound of a brook running. He asked her. 

Her eyes opened at him, surprise in the dark irises, and then her 
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lips curved into her lovely smile, and she said, “Mannolini, my 
maiden name was Mannolini.” 


‘Angelina Mannolini.” He lingered on the cadence of the words 
and she stared at him, startled. They both laughed suddenly. 

“Angelina Buffo, now,” she said demurely, and the oddly op- 
posed words were a discordance in his ears. He heard the sound 
of his aunt’s steps in the kitchen and turned back toward the table 
as Jessica Packard marched in, nodded curtly at the girl, and re- 
turned to her seat at the table. Angelina withdrew quietly and 
closed the kitchen door behind her. 

His aunt renewed the conversation from the point where they 
had left it. She folded her sharp arms before her and looked into 
Abel’s face as she talked. 

“T imagine you didn’t know Angelina was in what we used to 
call a family way when you boys left, the summer before your 
Uncle Izaak died.” The look from her pale eyes became deter- 
minedly neutral, and quickly she began to butter the cold toast. 
The hand which held the knife shook in what looked to him like 
withheld anger. It could have been the tremor of age. 

He leaned toward her: “Surely she couldn’t have been married 
to Raphael then!” 

His aunt’s face was stony and reflected nothing, but she closed 
her eyes and held the lids down over them as though gathering 
strength to say more. Then she opened them and regarded him 
steadily. 

“No. She came to me with her news, and we talked about it, and 
I thought a bit. Finally I advised her to marry Raphael to give the 
child a name and to work here in the house until her time came. 
Soon afterward Izaak died, and she stayed on here with Raphael.” 

Abel felt the smile tight on his face. Jessica sat in complete 
stiffness but for an infinitesimal shaking of her head, and they 
looked at one another in silence, like two enemies gauging the 
distance between them. He saw how the irises of her eyes widened 
and narrowed spasmodically, the perfectly normal muscular move- 
ments seeming to measure out the seconds, waiting for him to 
speak. 

“She came to you...” Abel said. But her statement and the 
fact itself seemed completely natural, and he wondered why he 
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“Could you have been the father, Abel?” The question was 
asked so gently, against the look in her eyes, that he sat back in- 
stantly. She had taken up between her hands the little golden 
honeypot, and turned it, first to the right, then to the left, but her 
eyes never left his face. 

Was it possible, could it have been, that in that phantasmagoria 
of wind and sea and waves, of youth and the past, he had indeed 
once embraced the slight dark Angelina . . . he seemed to hold 
the memory of the smell of her hair in his nostrils, a musky sea- 
salt odor, and at that moment Abel could not have said yes or no 
to the old woman. He shook his head against this memory that was 
not a memory. Their eyes held, locked, and he felt a massive 
tender pulse in his body as he wrenched his look from her. “I 
think it is not possible,” he said, speaking against the quasi- 
memory, but the hesitancy in his voice brought a smile, almost 
malicious, to his aunt’s lips. 

“Or might it have been Mark,” she said, and the changed timbre 
of her voice, dry, amused, quickened a remembered anger in 
him. (“Did you break the mainmast of Uncle’s clipper ship?” she 
asked him in the summer of his eighth year as he faced her, the 
fragile model on the dining table between them, appearing severed 
at midpoint where the tiny white sails hung forlorn and low on 
the dipped black threads. His stricken silent eyes looked up at her, 
and, tall as a lighthouse, with the hooded eyes of an eagle, she 
smiled cruelly as she touched the splintered stem lightly with one 
finger. “Or was it the Old Man of the Sea?’’) 

Far out the sea broke with a muted crash against the break- 
water. He slept through the high tide, and it was again beginning 
to ebb. Swiftly he moved his chair back, rose and walked to the 
open window. The water was clear and sparkling, young. And 
there below, the unpruned thickets of wild rose which grew ramp- 
ant throughout the area splashed themselves in abundance along 
the wall. Each forgotten thing fell into place, each bringing with 
it a rich surprise that it could ever have left his mind. He had the 
sudden illusion that he was viewing from this window each detail 
as it was when last seen, and the abrupt engulfing of memories, 
miraculously vivid, held him again in the triumph of his youth. 
Then the void in time began swiftly to fill and the years rolled 
in against one another like a rush of water. He had a sense of being 
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time-washed, as though more had changed within himself and with 
his life than ten years warranted. “Listen to me, Abel,’’ Aunt Jes- 
sica said, and he turned back to the dimmed and present room. 

There was no pity in him now for her age, nor self-rebuke for 
the solitude they had left her to. He was aware only of a presence 
in the room with them, a blow gathering itself in for the strike; 
this he knew as insistently as his broad eye-sweep from the window 
had revealed to him how furiously he burned to claim this place, 
this land, this house, this sea. He looked at her as she sat, her age- 
palsied hands gripping the edge of the table. ‘ 

She was smiling bleakly. “I suppose the foibles of old people 
can’t ever be explained to the young. Perhaps we become more 
tradition-bound as the years pass. But I have always held with our 
family’s traditions. I grew up with them, Abel. And one of them 
has been to leave the Packard property in trust for the eldest male 
child in the last of the family line. That is how it came to Izaak.” 
She turned her smile down on the table. “That is why I am leaving 
it now, to Angelina’s son.” 

From a distant numbness Abel said, “The child is not mine, 
Aunt Jessica.” 

He thought she laughed. “I believe I have always known that.” 
But her eyes attacked him coldly, and she folded her hands into 
a knuckled ball on the table before her. “I have decided to accept 
Angelina’s declaration. The boy is Izaak’s.” 

My girls! Abel instantly thought, and the butterfly feet took 
immediate and final leave of the lawns they had never crossed and 
the sands they had never sent flying into the wind. His clear and 
profound loss removed the old woman’s voice from the realm of 
shock. He said only, “And if the child is none of ours. . .?” 

She sat up and turned her entire body to him. “Have you seen 
him?” she asked fiercely. ‘““Go look into his face and tell me he is 
not a Packard! Do you think I cannot see my own boy in him? 
My son? My baby?” She huddled into the chair, the flesh hanging 
greyly from her face as though the bones had collapsed inward. 
Then, slowly, she began to chafe her hands in her lap. The sound 
was like rustling paper in the dead room. She lifted her face, and 
her eyes, indistinguishable from the color of water, swam at him, 
two pale circular universes. 

“Izaak, Izaak,” she whispered hoarsely, and Abel knew that the 
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words came unaware from her. He could not tell whether malevo- 
lence rang in them, or rage, or sorrow, or ravaged pride. 

“You had better go out and find Mark,” Jessica Packard said. 
Without transition her voice had become completely passionless. 
“Tell him what I have just told you. As my nephews, you will each 
figure in the will, but this matter of the property I wanted you to 
hear from my own lips.” 

Abel rose at once and walked to the door, feeling the eyes bright 
and hard on his back. He left the house and took the graveled path 
down to the sea. Some instinct—defensive, self-preserving—kept 
his eyes from the wide lawn and the trees and bushes quiet in the 
near-noon heat, and he continued on straight to the sea wall. His 
brother was nowhere in sight. Abel stood looking at the glittering 
sun-points on the surface of the water. Experimentally, he closed 
his lids down hard on the scene. It was like the ringing down of 
a red-brown curtain. 


THE SEA WILL NOT... 


By THOMAS MCAFEE 


The sea will not hold still, 
Not even when, 

Smooth as woman-thigh skin, 

It deceives the brain in the eye 
And moves perfectly into sky. 


The sea will not hold still, 

And neither will you, my dear. 
You lie asleep but still I hear 
Your run-away voice running on, 
Bitchily or in love song. 


The sea will not hold still, 
And I would have it this way 
With you as with sea. God keep the day 
When you might sit at the window, 
Quiet and unmoving, 

And be still forever to my loving. 





BILL ROBBINS 


By PrERRE H. DELATTRE 


“[’m writing a book,” I said to Bill Robbins. 

“T’m writing a book,” said Bill Robbins to me. 

“My book is about your great sadness, Bill Robbins.” 
‘My book is about my great sadness,” said he. 


‘But my book is your book, so why should I write it?” 
“Write it, I'll read it, compare them and see 

If my book or your book is most about sadness, 

For the saddest of books is the true book of me. 


“If either book should bring moments of gladness, 
I'll trade my life for that book about me 

And leave my true life in the book about sadness 
So others can live the great sadness in me. 


“T’ll be what the book is, the bad one, the glad one, 
Rejoice in its blatant inaccuracy 

While glad people say that Bill Robbins knew sadness 
And sadly pretend to themselves that they’re me.”’ 


‘Bill Robbins, our books will never be written. 
Your sadness has gladdened the sadness in me. 

I don’t want to write of great sadness, Bill Robbins.” 
‘Neither do I,” said he sadly to me. 
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The electrical wizard of Colorado 


GASTON BURRIDGE 


Nikola Tesla, inventor extraordinary, electrician unusual, and 
eccentric genial was a man who in his thoughts and accomplish- 
ments almost belonged to the fantastic. Born in Croatia in 1856, 
he was to pursue his scientific career in many countries. He studied 
in Graz and Prague, worked as an electrical engineer in Budapest 
and Paris, and in 1884 came to the United States, where he spent 
some time with the Edison Company in Orange, New Jersey. Later 
he set up his own laboratory in New York City. 

In May of 1899 he moved to Colorado Springs, where he was to 
produce the highest potential, highest frequency alternating cur- 
rents man had up to that time achieved—and perhaps would ever 
achieve in as large a volume. He carried out other experiments 
there which led him to predict electrical theories just now begin- 
ning to be proved in a way satisfactory to science. Other of his 
predictions, also resulting from this same work, still await satis- 
factory proof, but they are now thought to be far less improbable 
than they were even ten years ago. 

Tesla’s work in Colorado led him to believe he had observed 
such phenomena as stationary waves and the wireless transmission 
of electrical energy with practically no loss. Both of these observa- 
tions were then vigorously criticized and are to some extent still 
questioned today by a number of scientists. But even now, some 
of those closest to the nuclear potential use of energy for power are 
predicting that in the not-too-distant future, electricity from atomic 
reaction will be manufactured so reasonably that it will not be 
worth metering. This electrical energy will be distributed as 
efficiently as we produce it, and this is one of the principal points 
Tesla was attempting to prove in his laboratory at Colorado 
Springs just before the turn of the century. 

Nikola Tesla arrived in Colorado in 1899 after completing a 
set of financial arrangements which, even today, would be unique. 
He had already demonstrated his ability to transmit “intelli- 
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gence,” as he called it, by wireless methods. Now he sought to 
place electric energy in power quantities under the same quotation 
marks. But as usual he was broke. A genius electrically but a 
dud financially. 

Unlike Edison, Tesla would not place his business affairs in the 
hands of capable men. His exhibits at the New York World’s Fair 
had caused quite a stir among scientists and laymen alike but had 
brought in no money. His company owned a long list of valuable 
patents, possessed considerable equipment and competent en- 
gineers along with Tesla’s own ample inventive abilities, but still 
he lacked cash for further work. 

Tesla had built at his Houston Street laboratory in New York 
a powerful oscillator which produced 4,000,000 volts. This was a 
then undreamed of potential. But it was the limit to which he 
could safely go in the city. When the oscillator was operating, 
sparks jumped to the walls from ceiling and floor. The entire 
building became alive with hissing, crackling, dancing zigzags of 
lavender sparks. 

The neighbors were beginning to become frightened. They saw 
the ghostly discharges at the laboratory windows and heard the 
eerie noises while they smelled the ozone odors—all of these 
especially at night when the tall, thin, black-haired man liked to 
perform his experiments. What Tesla needed was more space, 
where his dancing discharges would bother no one. 

His close friend Colonel John Jacob Astor finally helped Tesla 
solve his problems. When he learned that Tesla needed money for 
further expansion and research, he gave him $30,000. It was this 
money plus a loan of $10,000 from Mr. Crawford of the dry- 
goods firms of Simpson and Crawford, which prompted Mr. 
Leonard E. Curtis, head of the Colorado Springs Electric Com- 
pany, to encourage his friend Tesla to come west. 

Mr. Curtis was another great admirer of Tesla and his work. He 
told the scientist that he would provide a laboratory site for him 
and all the electrical power he would need free of charge. He went 
further and assigned to Tesla one generator, which Tesla was to 
burn out with the first experiment. This was but one of the many 
difficulties that plagued Tesla in his new surroundings, but at least 
the citizens of New York were no longer frightened. 

Tesla had never been in the western United States, but he was 
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well acquainted with mountains. His native hamlet, Smitjam, in 
the then Austro-Hungarian province of Lika, was surrounded by 
mountains. But the climate of Colorado Springs was entirely new 
to him. Both the solar radiation and natural electrical discharges 
of such high intensity in this new part of the world were fascinat- 
ing, and the native lightning provided Tesla with many opportun- 
ities for study. 

What did Colorado Springs think of Nikola Tesla? Its citizens 
saw a man who was immaculate in dress, who conducted himselt 
with great dignity and reticence at all times, and who had no time 
for social affairs. He was never unfriendly nor inhospitable, but 
he definitely held the community at arm’s length. 

On May 27, 1899, Mr. Curtis gave a dinner in honor of Tesla at 
the E] Paso Club. About twenty members of the Colorado Springs 
select were present and also Colorado’s Governor, Charles S. 
Thomas. Tesla talked to the group after dinner. He outlined his 
work, his hopes and plans. Newspapermen and guests alike came 
away impressed with his humility and modesty, his sincerity and 
his undoubted greatness. 

There seemed little doubt that Tesla knew what he was 
after, and if it were possible to obtain it, he would be the 
one to do so. His ideas seemed utterly fantastic when expressed 
by someone else, but when outlined by Tesla himself, they ap- 
peared quite logical—though unestablished. 

The laboratory Tesla designed and a Colorado Springs con- 
tractor, Dr. Dosier, built was one the strangest-looking buildings 
Coloradans ever saw. Like Tesla, the building reached both into 
the past and future. Today we would probably say that it had 
more than a bit of the modern—’’functional’’"—look. This look 
came about because the building’s roof timbers extended down 
and out to the ground. Such architecture gave added bracing to 
the structure, which was needed because of a great tower its center 
held. 

The building istelf measured about one hundred feet across, its 
wall rising twenty-five feet above the ground. The roof pitched 
steeply to the center from all corners. At the.apex rose a pyramidal 
tower eighty feet high. The tower rose in skeletal form and came 
to a neat point. This construction allowed the wind to pass 
through easily and not use the tower as a lever to over-turn the 
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building. Braces angled from various heights to the building's 
corners and from these to the ground. These helped hold both 
tower and building steady. 

Through the tower's center and lifting two hundred feet above 
the ground soared a mast, originating at the building's inside 
floor level. This mast’s top held a copper ball three feet in diam- 
eter. A heavy wire connected this ball with the laboratory appara- 
tus inside. As the mast was made in sections it could be lengthened 
or shortened as desired. 

The building looked more like a barn than a laboratory. Inside 
of this laboratory there were many pieces of exotic-looking and 
acting apparatus. Some of this Tesla had brought from New York. 
Some he built on the spot. All looked weird. 

The principal instrument—yet far too large to be called an 
instrument—was what Tesla christened his “magnifying trans- 
mitter.”’ This “thing” did not look as if it could magnify anything, 
let alone transmit. What these great coils proved to be was a 
mammoth Tesla transformer—a kind of transformer he had in- 
vented and perfected many years before. 

The “primary” of this coil circled—in a fence-like, hollow 
spool seventy-five feet in diameter—heavy copper cable which was 
wound spirally on large upright posts of insulating material 
fastened to the building’s floor. The “secondary” was about ten 
feet in diameter. It was inside and on a common center with the 
primary, but stood some ten feet above the floor. The mast base 
formed the common center for both primary and secondary. A 
portion of the laboratory roof above this equipment, and around 
the mast, was arranged as doors which slid away during the time 
the apparatus operated. They remained closed otherwise. 

When Tesla came to Colorado Springs he had in mind an ap- 
paratus which, if he were fortunate, would generate 50,000,000 
volts of alternating current vibrating at several million cycles per 
second. On test the transformer he constructed produced 100,- 
000,000 volts, and whenever it was operated, the building, the 
tower, and the whole earth surrounding them for a considerable 
distance seemed to crawl with lavender discharge. Cobwebs of 
hissing, magenta light spun in weird designs across the 
floor, the building’s walls, the posts—everything—even on one’s 
coat and tie or around and off the end of his nose. A man stand- 
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ing in the laboratory glowed like a purple-blue ghost. He appeared 
covered with waving hairs of brilliant amethyst light moving like 
sea moss in a strong tide. Outside, tiny worm-like spears and sparks 
flitted between blades of grass. The dried leaves rustled as if filled 
with mice. When one walked over these leaves it sounded as if he 
were treading on very cold snow. 

From the mast top and copper ball, ribbons of flaming electric 
fire zigzagged outward in all directions, and amid the constant 
thunder and hissing vibration of this discharge, the thick smell of 
ozone choked like a heavy blanket. Wide flags of sparks grew 
longer and longer—some of them reaching the eighty-foot mark. 
One surge of 135 feet built up such a report that it was heard 
plainly in Cripple Creek, over the ridge fifteen miles away. 

Soon after arriving in Colorado Springs, and while waiting com- 
pletion of his laboratory, Tesla conducted many experiments to 
determine if the earth were fully charged with electricity, whether 
it might be only partially filled, or again, if it could be completely 
empty. He had to know this before he could begin the proposed 
experiments he had come to perform. If he learned the earth were 
empty of any electricity, could he charge it? Tesla knew he must 
have the earth fully charged if he were to be successful in his con- 
templated researches. And if he found the earth so charged could 
he use this charge? 

He determined to his own satisfaction at least—and he was not 
one to be easily satisfied—that the earth was crammed with high 
potential electricity and that this potential was constantly main- 
tained by some mysterious means. He thought those means might 
be comparable to what we now call “cosmic rays.’’ This does not 
mean Tesla discovered cosmic rays nor that he claimed he did, nor 
has any responsible person so claimed. But he felt there was some- 
thing—some kind of charge coming to earth from outer space 
which kept earth electrically filled—but he had no proof of this. 

Long before Tesla came to Colorado he had learned how to pro- 
duce many spectacular effects by a process he chose to call, “tuning 
the electricity.” This meant building up electrical resonance with- 
in his circuits. Before Tesla learned he was able to actually pro- 
duce the 100,000,000 volts he needed, Colorado had shown him he 
would be able to produce this resonance within the earth and use 
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it toward his desired ends. It was Colorado’s abundant natural 
lightning which helped form these conclusions in his mind. 
Colorado’s natural lightning helped Tesla to learn how to use 


such a natural phenomenon. One such blast almost ruined his 
nearly-completed laboratory, but provided him with information 
obtainable in no other way. In a hitherto unpublished report of the 
laboratory-wrecking blast (Prodigal Genius, The Life of Nikola 
Tesla), John J. O'Neill, records the great electrician as saying, 


I have had many opportunities for checking this value by observation 
of explosions and lightning discharges. An ideal case of this kind pre- 
sented itself at Colorado Springs, in July, 1899, while I was carrying 
on tests with my broadcasting power station which was the only wire- 
less plant in existence at that time. 

A heavy cloud had gathered over Pike’s Peak range and suddenly 
lightning struck at a point ten miles away. I timed the flash instantly 
and upon making a quick computation told my assistants that the tidal 
wave would arrive in 48.5 seconds. Exactly with the lapse of this time 
interval a terrific blast struck the building which might have been 
thrown off the foundation had it not been so strongly braced. All the 
windows on one side and a door were demolished and much damage 
was done to the interior. 

Taking into account the energy of the electrical discharge and its 
duration, as well as that of an explosion, I estimated that the concus- 
sion was about equivalent to that which might have been produced at 
that distance by the ignition of 12 tons of dynamite. 


During the same July, Tesla had another experience with Colo- 
rado’s lightning which pleased him, for he thought he had ob- 
served a phenomenon called “stationary waves.” Again Tesla 
describes the event. 


It was on the 3rd of July, 1899—a date I shall never lorget—when I 
observed the first decisive experimental evidence of a truth of over- 
whelming importance for the advancement of humanity. 

A dense mass of strongly charged clouds gathered in the west and 
toward evening a violent storm broke loose which, after spending 
much of its fury in the mountains, was driven away with great velocity 
over the plains. Heavy and long persistent arcs formed almost in regu- 
lar intervals. My observations were now greatly facilitated and 
rendered more accurate by the experience already gained. I was able 
to handle my instruments quickly and I was prepared. The recording 
apparatus being properly adjusted, its indications became fainter and 
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fainter with increasing distance of the storm, until they ceased alto- 
gether. 

I was watching in eager expectation. Surely enough, in a little while 
the indications again began, grew stronger and stronger, and after 
passing through a maximum, gradually decreased and ceased once 
more. Many times, in regular recurring intervals, the same actions 
were repeated until the storm which, as evident from simple compu- 
tations, was moving with nearly constant speed, had retreated to a 
distance of about 300 kilometers (about 180 miles). Nor did these 
strange actions stop then, but continued to manifest themselves with 
undiminished force. 

Subsequently similar observations were also made by my assistant, 
Mr. Fritz Lowenstein, and shortly afterward several admirable oppor- 
tunities presented themselves which brought out, still more forcibly 
and unmistakably, the true nature of the wonder phenomenon. No 
doubt whatever remained, I was observing stationary waves. 


Now that Tesla had established, at least to his own satisfaction, 
that the earth was always highly and fully charged electrically and 
that it contained, or was subject to, stationary waves under a 
proper charging force, he began his next important step. One of 
the big reasons Tesla came to Colorado Springs was to investigate 
the idea that electric power could be transmitted without wires, 
using only the earth and the air. Tesla’s previous experiments in 
radio communication led him to believe wireless transmission of 
electric energy was feasible, that a man should be able to stab an 
electrode into the ground anywhere, raise a proper antenna, and 
with proper apparatus between these two receive electric power 
—if, of course, that power were being properly transmitted. 

He was not seeking to “get something for nothing.” This was 
no “perpetual motion” thing. Man must still generate the elec- 
tricity and transmit it. The whole idea was how the transmission 
of that energy should take place. Tesla proposed a new way. 
Though he did not make public the full accomplishments of his 
Colorado Springs work, other than in the long article in Century 
Magazine for June, 1900, and in the Electrical World And Engi- 
neer, May, 1904, he always maintained privately that he was 
highly successful. Many scientists would have liked to have more 
information—even a little of it—but Tesla did not give more. 
He knew such material was, and in fact still is, of great potential 
value, and he hoped to gain personally from this knowledge. J. P. 
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Morgan had profited well from Tesla’s alternating current .ma- 
chinery established at Niagara Falls. Consensus said Morgan was 
“watching this Tesla turn of events eagerly.” 

One source says Tesla tested a model of his wireless electric 
power transmission apparatus over a 26-mile distance in Colorado. 
At this extension he lighted a bank of two hundred 50-watt, Edison- 
type incandescent lamps. Such an experiment would require the 
transmission of 10,000 watts over the twenty-six miles. This 
amounts to a little over 1314 horsepower. Not as earthshaking an 
event as the first atomic bomb explosion but significant nonethe- 
less, considering the times. Significant enough, perhaps, so that 
after more than sixty years, the U. S. Bureau of Standards finds it 
a bit of research worthy a place on its agenda. Tesla claimed that 
these experiments were done at an efficiency of better than 95 per- 
cent. If this was correct the results represent an electric energy 
transfer of considerably higher efficiency than is obtainable today 
with wires for this distance. 

One objection put forward against Tesla’s ultra-high power 
transmission idea was that there would be no way to “meter” the 
current to the user, hence no way to collect for the product used. 
This may have been a valid point in those days—and it might still 
be one—but we are told that the big present cost of electricity 
comes, not from its generation but from its distribution. Against 
all this stands the fact that the “receiving apparatus” would prob- 
ably be of such a nature few could personally build it so that the 
pirating of “free power” would be small, and we can clearly see 
that to get usable power from Tesla’s way of transmission requires 
much more than just poking an electrode into the earth and rais- 
ing an antenna into the air. Some sort of apparatus must exist 
between these two before any current flows to the electric stove, 





iron, or lights. Another point can well be made, that people gen- 
erally are afraid of electricity at high enough potential to “spark.” 
Lightning is so destructive, so unpredictable, so awe-inspring, it 
frightens folk. Edison instinctively knew and understood this. 
Because he did, he thought Tesla’s ordinarily high tension alter- 
nating currents and system would never become popular, but he 
misjudged somewhat. 

Another great electrician, Charles Proteus Steinmetz, wizard of 
General Electric, also felt our electric power distribution system 
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ill-conceived, though he may not have agreed with Tesla’s scheme 
as a better one. Steinmetz said, in the early 1920's, “One day all 
our vehicles will be electrically powered, the power radiated from 
central stations by wireless means.’ Today television and car 
radios show us that there does not have to be an electrical contact 
with the earth to receive these signals. Other scientists of Stein- 
metz’ day may have smiled behind their hands at his predictions, 
but not publicly as in Tesla’s case. Steinmetz was too much of a 
mathematical giant for that. 

Today we may conclude from certain sources that much re- 
search is now under way in this country aimed at establishing the 
validity of Tesla’s wireless power transmission ideas. As utterly 
fantastic as these opinions were viewed sixty years ago, they did 
not anywhere near approach the fantasy of some other claims 
Tesla expressed thirty years later, which also resulted from his 
Colorado Springs researches. These won him many a headline but 
no scientific respect. They were the suppositions surrounding his 
“death ray” pronouncements. 

There seems little question that Tesla’s beliefs about death rays 
germinated during his Colorado Springs work and were the result 
of it. Only most recently have death ray promulgations been given 
the least credence in this country. Now, two separate possibilities 
toward practical applications of this matter are under intense 
investigation in several research centers here. Similar research has 
been, and probably still is going on in Russia. Perhaps the present 
interest in one of these, and the one most closely linked with 
Tesla’s Colorado experiments, was re-initiated in Russia rather 
than here. It may be that Russia is now ahead of us in this regard. 
No one knows. 

One death ray possibility lies in a new device called a “maser.” 
The word “maser” is a coinage made from the first letters of 
words forming the phrase, “microwave amplification by stimulated 
emission of radiation.” A maser has the ability to amplify light. 
It concentrates light into a small, pencil-like beam. This beam 
holds its shape very well and does not disperse or “fan out’ from 
its point of origin as an ordinary light beam does. Masers already 
have many and wide possible applications. Little is said about 
their death ray possibilities, but there seems no question that these 
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uses are being presently and intensely investigated in several of 


our research institutions. 

The second death ray possibility lies in a phenomenon com- 
monly called ‘“‘bail lightning’—something else American science 
has been skeptical of for decades. Scientifically, the term for ball 
lightning could well be “electromagnetic energy transfer plas- 
micly,” this plasma having nothing whatever to do with blood. 
Such transfer has to do with other scientific matters known as 
“feeding of remote plasma aggregations,” which again gets down 
to a form of radar operation. How this is done, of course, is a 
classified matter and cannot be properly discussed here other than 
to say that were Tesla alive and in “working mind,” he 
would be consulted regarding what light his Colorado Springs 
researches could throw on this matter. 

As we have seen that Tesla’s Colorado experiments pointed the 
way toward some matters which are just now becoming interest- 
ing, perhaps it would not be out of place also to mention another 
matter which may be of importance tomorrow. This too was 
quickly placed in the “fantastic class” at the time of its publica- 
tion. Probably it is still kept in that class by many scientists, but 
today we are reading about the possibility of receiving signals sent 
from somewhere in outer space. Tesla was also interested in this 
when he was working in Colorado Springs. 

Long before he came to Colorado he experimented with “the 
wireless transmission of intelligence,” as he put it. We should also 
recall that sixty years ago, as far as we have record, there was little 
radio transmission of any sort, anywhere on earth. Thus any such 
signals heard at that time could have been from an extraterrestrial 
source without that source being “jammed” by so many of our 
own signals. Since then we have learned there is such a thing as 
‘radio astronomy.” We also have discovered there are such things 
as ‘“‘sferics” or discharges of atmospheric origin. 

Tesla, sitting alone on that night in his Colorado laboratory, 
may have just picked up one of these waves, for he was sure he 
received some sort of signal. He felt certain these signals were 
“intelligence sent,’ not just radio noise or static. For some reason 
he felt these signals came from outside earth’s confines. He be- 
lieved they might have come from Mars. Why Mars rather than 
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much nearer Venus. we do not know, unless perhaps Mars in those 
days seemed the most promising place. 

Should our space probes prove Tesla did hear intelligent sig- 
nals, this will be an interesting addition to his Colorado Springs 
collection of firsts. But regardless of how history may ultimately 
rate all these matters, most of them now have progressed too far 
to be totally ignored by history. This alone makes them worthy 
of note here—and elsewhere. 


REVIEW 


By EDsSEL ForpbD 


The book, just published at the author’s expense, 
contains no real surprises. He is known 
among his colleagues as a craftsman. Since 
others praise, someone must dare to stone: 
here are the things which are our daily bread, 
the tree poem, the I-will-lift-up-mine-eyes- 
to-the-hills poem, the poem of matronly dread 
for a young warrior’s safety; these comprise 
a lifetime work. One wonders, was it worth 
recording? will it last, and if so, why? 
In times when great themes populate the earth 
and men have dreams of probing at the sky, 
here is a poet with the gall to look 
his fellows in the face, and write a book. 
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THE ASSASSINS 





By GEORGE RICHARD HERMAN 


I found a gutshot beaver 

Dead, his entrails looping 

Down the currentshallow river— 

Litter piling on his half-submerged head. 
He rested on the rolling golden sand— 
The water that his life made red 

Long down the stream, his sodden pelt 
Ripped out of sense and season. 


Behind him bent the river 

Softly to his interrupted will, 
Around a jut of bank 

Where, underneath, he slept and fed, 
Commanded cut and fill, 

And with his matchstick engineering 
Prospered, ranging up and down, 
Diverting, looked ahead, 

Left saplings for the morrow 

Cut and trimmed and waiting. 


And on the nearer shore ‘ 
A bootprint, and another 
Etched the bank and slanted over 


To a cabbage farm, where labor 
Men whose days are filled 
With shunting irrigation water 
Into ditches spilling never 
Into any river. 
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New words for our time 


CLARENCE B. CARSON 


Anyone who hopes to communicate with a literate audience today 
must be aware that the mental climate of the nineteenth century 
no longer prevails. By the same token, he should be aware that 
the language used to describe the attitudes of that time no longer 
applies. Yet all of us still use the inherited terminology—liberal 
and conservative—to describe attitudes in the twentieth century. 
It will be my contention in this article that our full recognition 
of how significantly conditions and attitudes have changed in the 
twentieth century hinges upon the adoption of an adequately 
descriptive terminology for these new attitudes. 

Where, for instance, on the traditional liberal-conservative 
spectrum would the author of the following quotation be placed? 


Western society is adrift. Its relative material prosperity causes us to 


overlook its ideological emptiness. .. . Is it not alarming that in a 
century as political as ours, political thinking in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries should have ceased to exist? ... The ills of a society are the ills 


of those whose business it is to do its thinking. Our intellectuals have 
not only ceased to think, they consider it their duty not to think— 
their function being to compile facts out of which will emerge the 
‘Truth by immaculate conception. 


(This quotation is taken from a recent book by Everett Knight 
called The Objective Society.) Or consider this excerpt from 
Joseph Wood Krutch’s Human Nature and the Human Condi- 
tion: 


Because of their fundamental similarities, liberal capitalism, socialism, 
and communism are alike, in the questions they can and the questions 
they cannot ask. All three can, for example, ask what system of pro- 
duction and distribution is the most equitable and efficient; none can 
ask clearly whether or not there is any difference between the good life 
and a high standard of living. All can ask, “How shall we feed an ever 
increasing population?” but not, “Is an ever increasing population 
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desirable from the standpoint of human nature itself?”; how the 
mechanization of life may be still further developed, not whether it is 
desirable to have a world in which man’s contacts are nearly all with 
brick, concrete, and the machine, rarely if ever with that world of 
living things of which he is actually a part, though he is being pro- 
gressively alienated from them until, by now, he is much more likely 
to think of himself as a kind of machine than as a kind of animal. 


Neither of these writers can be squeezed into any reasonable 
variation of the liberal-conservative definitions. Yet both of them 
express views that receive more and more frequent articulation in 
the mid-twentieth century. These two authors are poles apart in 
the views which they express, but neither of them can be described 
by the current terminology. 

Actually, the liberal-conservative terminology was descriptive of 
a particular set of historical circumstances and had its force within 
a particular mental climate. These are vanishing or have vanished 
from the twentieth century scene. But in order to clarify the 
change it is necessary to recall the nineteenth century world in 
which the words liberal and conservative were meaningful. They 
were, of course, terms used by the British to describe their politi- 
cal parties. Their accurate descriptive use was more or less iden- 
tical with the mythical Pax Britannica—when Britain ruled the 
seas, when the sun never set on the British flag, when the world 
was usually at peace (between the Congress of Vienna and World 
War I), when the desire to form nation-states animated Europe 
and the Americas, when representative government was spread- 
ing around the world, when the supremacy of the institutions of 
Western Civilization seemed obvious both in Europe and else- 
where. Doubts as to the advancing tide of freedom, as.to the va- 
lidity of representative government as a means to that end, as to 
the superiority of capitalism, as to the eventual triumph of these 
and an unending progress upward were confined to a then insig- 
nificant minority. The most fixed attachment to these beliefs and 
the fullest devolopment of the attendant institutions occurred in 
the English-speaking countries, whose political systems served as 
models for the rest of the world. The parliamentary system of 
England spread over the Old World, and the presidential system 
of the United States served as a model for the New World nations. 

Under these circumstances the liberal-conservative phraseology 
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had discernible content. A liberal was one who approved exten- 
sion of the suffrage, increases in representative government, re- 
moval of restrictions upon the economy, limited government, the 
liberation of the individual from whatever fettered him, whether 
it be social, economic, political, traditional, or customary. A con- 
servative in the English-speaking countries was one who differed 
from the liberal mainly over the question of the desirability of 
further change. He was much more conscious of the benevolent 
role of traditions, customs, and forms. He insisted upon moving 
slowly, upon gradual change, and upon preserving from the past 
that which had stood the test of time. His cautionary word was 
not to throw out the baby with the bath. 

The practical differences between these two points of view 
sometimes obscured the broad fundamental agreement of both 
liberal and conservative. They shared belief in the vitality of the 
civilization of which they were a part. They respected the basic 
institutions of that civilization: the inviolability of the boundaries 
of nation-states, the sanctity of contracts, the holiness of wedlock, 
the importance of the individual, etc. This concord reached its 
peak politically in England in the Victorian era during the min- 
istries of Gladstone and Disraeli, when Gladstone was liberal but 
not very liberal, and Disraeli was conservative but not very con- 
servative. A similar concord was reached in the United States dur- 
ing the administrations of Hayes, Arthur, Cleveland, and Harri- 
son. 

The political parlance of the nineteenth century, of course, 
described other positions than those of liberal and conservative. 
In the whole spectrum of described opinions, liberal and conserva- 
tive occupied the positions nearest to the center—liberal on the 
left and conservative on the right. On the extreme left was the 
radical who wished to root out and destroy all instituted regula- 
tions, restrictions, and forms. His was the position of the out and 
out re-former. To the extreme right was the reactionary who 
wished to restore the old forms and institutions—the established 
church, hereditary rulers, social classes, and economic restrictions. 
Neither radical nor reactionary was ever respectable in the United 
States and only somewhat more so in England. They were really 
pejorative terms and did not describe available positions. 

This, then, is the inherited canon of political, social, economic, 
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and religious terminology. It is the framework of categories within 
which speakers and writers attempt to describe attitudes toward 
programs, policies, forms, and institutions. It was descriptive and 
meaningful in a context that is now historical, and is no longer 
adequate to describe attitudes toward twentieth century condi- 
tions. It was reasonably adequate when there was general confi- 
dence in the basic institutions of the civilization, faith in the su- 
premacy of the civilization, and generally agreed-upon goals for 
societies in the civilization. There are still efforts by writers and 
speakers to fit current attitudes into the Procrustean bed of a lib- 
eral-conservative dichotomy, but to do so they have to lop off 
larger and larger portions of the body of opinion. 

The hard fact which the prevailing terminology helps to ob- 
scure is that not only have conditions changed in the twentieth 
century, which everyone will admit, but also that attitudes toward 
the civilization itself are drastically changing. The liberal-con- 
servative terminology still expresses a modicum of meaning, but 
the content has largely seeped out of the words. So long as the 
civilization was accepted generally without question, liberal and 
conservative could represent the main differences. But let the 
civilization come into doubt and men will retreat to more basic 
positions. Such a movement is under way even in the United 
States today. The continuing use of the older terminology is an 
instance of intellectual lag. 


The task here is to identify the emerging attitudes and to devise 
terms to describe them. There must be some point of reference if 
the new terms are to be meaningful. The point of reference here 
will be the attitude toward the civilization itself, since that ap- 
pears to be the more basic position toward which most thinkers 
are moving. From their attitudes toward the state of this civiliza- 
tion men are forming their ideas of what needs to be done. 
There are today three rather distinct attitudes toward the state 
of Western Civilization—toward its vitality, its historical position, 
and its direction of movement. These represent the real lines of 
differences about programs, policies, forms, and institutions. In 
naming them I shall be giving an objectivity to these attitudes 
which they do not now have, for until they are named they remain 
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inchoate. The three positions are that of the Re-informer, the Pro- 
gressive, and the Denigrator. Taken together they represent the 
whole spectrum of attitudes toward our civilization outside the 
Communist world. 

Re-informer as a word is formed from the root word inform. 
The meaning of inform here is to give structure to, to animate, 
to determine the character of, to form from within. A Re-informer 
is one who wishes to restore the form to, to re-animate or revive 
the character of, the ways, institutions, and beliefs of a society or 
civilization. He wishes to reinvigorate, revitalize, rekindle, and 
reactivate the inherited forms of his civilization. Thus Joseph 
Wood Krutch can be identified as a Re-informer at the philosophi- 
cal level: he wishes to revive the idea that man has a nature which 
is not entirely plastic and to which some things are suited and 
others are not. 

Re-informers are much more numerous than might superficially 
appear to be the case. Under the old terminology they frequently 
identify themselves or are identified by others as conservatives. 
Some nationally prominent examples of these come readily to 
mind: Senator Barry Goldwater, the late Dorothy Thompson, and 
George Sokolsky. The views of the Re-informer are given an outlet 
in such publications as Modern Age, National Review, and the 
press of Henry Regnery. If the holding of political office is taken 
as a criterion of their strength, they are in a minority nationally, 
but in many states and in some sections of the country they are a 
vigorous and somewhat frustrated minority. 

To call these people conservatives is misleading; to stigmatize 
them as reactionaries does not describe but denounces them. A 
conservative is one who wishes mainly to preserve the status quo 
and to make changes by evolutionary means. Actually, this posi- 
tion has been pre-empted by those who wish to preserve the New 
Deal reforms and to continue in the present direction with the 
methods of progressive education, the governmentally planned 
economy, the pluralistic tone of the society so far as belief is con- 
cerned, and to foster the development of an industrialized, auto- 
mated, integrated society. To sense this, it is necessary only to 
read Max Lerner’s America as a Civilization in which his con- 
servatism is implicit in his lengthy apology for the status quo. Nor 
could Edmund Burke have more completely favored gradual 
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rather than revolutionary change than does the latter-day New 
Dealer who has established the main lines of his reforms. If there 
were conservatives today, those who call themselves liberals would 
have better claim to the title than those who hold it, but there are 
more basic terms to describe both these groups. 

The so-called conservative does not really want to preserve 
existing conditions. What he talks of conserving exists mainly in 
memory and residues in American and European societies. 
Whether he is aware of it or not, he is a Re-informer if he is 
attached to anything more than the status quo. He wants to fill up 
the forms of Western Civilization with their original meaning, or 
what he thinks was their meaning. Thus re-informing embraces a 
broad complex of attitudes and policies; no individual or group 
may be supposed to entertain or favor all of them. Some Rc- 
informers are nationalists, who wish to restore to nationalism the 
hold it once had on the Western mind. They would have the 
nation-state the vital unit of political division for mankind, with 
the primary allegiance and the hope for the realization of the in- 
dividual tied to it. Some Re-informers want to restore meaning 
and vitality to localism and regionalism. In this role they are 
sometimes conservative, clinging precariously to the residue of 
local autonomy. 

All primary loyalties are apt to be supported by the Re-inform- 
er. He would revitalize the family by restoring authority and func- 
tions to relationships within it. The’ Re-informer frequently 
wishes to revivily the role of religion in the society. This impetus 
takes diverse contents in such actual movements as neo-conserva- 
tism, fundamentalism, neo-Thomism, formalism, and revivalism, 
but adherents of these various movements share the aim of re- 
storing to religion its vitality and to the communicant the sense 
of living within an eternal context. Or again, the Re-informer 
manifests himself in such movements as the one for constitutional 
government, the impetus being to return to the Constitution as a 
guide for political action. 

Whatever the Re-informer’s interest, his emphasis will be upon 
the restoration of meaning and vitality to practices, institutions, 
and ideas: he would restore logic to philosophy, order to grammar, 
discipline to studies, regularity to spelling, reason to thought, form 
to music, plot to stories, proportion to sculpture and architecture, 
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liberty to the economy, the memory of the past to public delib- 
erations, words to their original significations, morality to life, 
respect for the individual, rules to jurisprudence, and customs and 
traditions to a prominent role in life. He is a devotee of Western 
civilization and to its forms institutions, and beliefs: rationalism, 
capitalism, the nation-state, limited government, government by 
law rather than by men, and Christianity. He may not go so far 
as to maintain that Western Civilization is deteriorating, but 
he is certainly apprehensive about the direction things have been 
going, and he often foresees imminent disintegration unless we 
return to the basic ways of the civilization. He is apt to be more 
than a little frustrated by recent developments, and it may be that 
he has vague but repressed intimations of the hopelessness of ac- 
complishing his goals. 

The center position in the emerging attitudes toward Western 
Civilization is occupied by the Progressive. The Progressive would 
be most likely to identify himself as a liberal, but this is confus- 
ing and imprecise. Liberal, if it is used descriptively, means one 
who is activated by liberty or liberation. He may be devoted to 
liberty as an ideal, but this does not distinguish the so-called liberal 
from his opposites. What really animates him is not liberty but 
his idea of and belief in progress. Hence, he should be called a 
Progressive if his title is to be descriptive. , 

The Progressive believes that the direction of the civilization is 
mainly along the lines that it should be and that American society 
is essentally sound. He generally deplores unfavorable critiques of 
his civilization and is inclined to the view that their propagators 
are cranks. He supports the central developments of the twentieth 
century: industrialization, automation, mass-production, mass 
media of communication, rapid transportation, the compiling of 
data by scientists, internationalism, and the breaking down of 
regionalism and localism. He approves the centralization of 
authority, rationalization of the economy, the homogenization of 
the population (removal of local, racial, religious, or any other 
group distinguishing features), and increases in public services 
provided by governmental agencies. All of these he is apt to asso- 
ciate with progress. Those twentieth century developments which 
he disapproves—totalitarianism, total war, mass destruction—he 
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views as aberrations from, not as integral concomitants to, those 
developments which he approves. 

Exponents of the Progressive position have a virtual monopoly 
of the media of communication. They are publishers of many of 
the popular newspapers and magazines, occupy prominent chairs 
in centers of higher learning, make movies and television pro- 
grams, occupy prestigious pulpits, originate much of the advertis- 
ing, interpret the news, and in general set the tone and attempt to 
provide the approved attitudes for Americans. At the present time 
the Progressives appear to dominate both of the major political 
parties in the United States, work out the legislative programs 
(with Re-informers carrying out some holding actions) , and make 
the court decisions on a national level. 

An impression prevails that an overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans are Progressives. This may be in part an illusion, an illusion 
created by the opinion makers for ends of their own, an illusion 
fostered by the concentration of the opinion makers in New York 
City and environs and in southern California, and their con- 
sequent insulation from the rest of the country. Elections pro- 
vide little information of value in assessing the relative strength of 
the Progressives. Both political parties have tended recently to 
couch their platforms in the Progressive language, offering some 
choice as to means but little as to goals. A better index to the 
popularity of the Progressives may be the millions who do not vote 
and the undoubted millions who do but probably would not if 
they were not brow-beaten by guilt-invoking admonitions to vote 
though it does not matter for whom. (One may properly wonder 
why it matters whether they vote if it does not matter for whom 
they vote!) 

The Progressive, at any rate, is confident of the beneficence of 
most twentieth century developments. He recognizes threats to 
his security in world communism, atomic warfare, totalitarianism; 
complacency, ignorance, inequalities of wealth, hunger, unem- 
ployment, and disease. If the Progressive is an intellectual he can 
get the solutions to the problems from Walter Lippmann, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., John Kenneth Galbraith, and Bertrand Russell. 
If he is not, he can acquire more digestible doses from Drew Pear- 
son, Walter Winchell, and Norman Vincent Peale. The middle-of- 
the-road Progressive can get his weekly sustenance from Time, and 
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if reading is too painful there is always Life to present the message 
in pictures—the strained, hurt visage of Eisenhower beside the 
bellicose, vituperative Khrushchev. 

But I disgress. The common denominator of the Progressives is 
their belief that the major problems confronting mankind can be 
solved by international co-operation, foreign aid, popular govern- 
ment, education, research, greater productivity, industrialization, 
governmental planning (varying degrees approved) , and greater 
interest and participation in public affairs. 

Since the Progressive does not publicly doubt the vitality of 
Western Civilization and since he approves twentieth century 
trends, he is not much concerned with forms and institutions. The 
main danger, he thinks, is that we will not continue the progress 
of the last hundred years at an ever more rapid pace. The impor- 
tant thing to the Progressive is the solution of our remaining prob- 
lems by more progress in extending understanding among people, 
in removing space and time as obstacles to communication and 
travel, in destroying ignorance by education, and in providing 
plenty through productivity. The Progressive is somewhat con- 
descending toward the past, more inclined to pity than to con- 
demn those who lived in less advanced times. He believes that 
times change and that we are better equipped to deal with changes 
as we are unhampered by customs, traditions, and forms—the dead 
weight of the past. He suppresses what he identifies as his senti- 
mental attachment for things of the past and prides himself upon 
realistically living in the present. He has a question which he 
imagines is a sovereign reply for those who view the past more 
sympathetically: ‘““Would you want to live in a time when there 
was no central heating or automatic washers?” 

The Progressive longs for peace, prosperity, security, and ease, 
and attempts to raise these euphoristic aims to the level of ideals 
for his society. Intellectually, he is apt to be a humanitarian, an 
evolutionist, a pragmatist, a relativist, and a sentimental romantic, 
though priding himself on his realism. His orientation is to this 
world, although he sometimes speaks of working for the Kingdom 
to come and the realization of the brotherhood of man. On the 
other hand, he considers religion a private matter and identifies 
the removal of public control in such affairs as progress. The dis- 
parity between his materialistic programs and his idealistic hopes 
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has led some to the conclusion that the Progressive believes that 
the Kingdom of God will have been realized when everyone lives 
in racially integrated suburbs in split-level houses with two-car 
garages. 

There has been a mounting disillusionment with the aims and 
programs of the Progressive in the middle of the twentieth century, 
and nowhere is it so complete as among the holders of the third at- 
titude toward the state of Western Civilization—that of the Den- 
igrators. Denigrator means one who casts aspersions upon, 
blackens, sullies, or defames. The Denigrator not only believes 
that Western Civilization is dying or dead but he also rejects the 
remains of it. If the civilization were an animal, the Progressive 
would maintain that it is healthy and needs only to be kept in 
shape; the Re-former might believe it to be ill but not danger- 
ously so if the cancerous growths are cut away and it is returned to 
a basic diet; by contrast, the Denigrator thinks it is sick unto death 
and the sooner the creature is put out of its suffering the better. 

The most articulate exponents of this last position are the Exis- 
tentialists. Everett Knight, quoted at the beginning of this article, 
is an Existentialist of some variety, and his book is mainly an argu- 
ment that the academic tradition of Western Civilization is bank- 
rupt, and that the practitioners of it are engaging in fruitless 
research and purveying meaningless information. But there are 
Existentialists and Existentialists. They do, however, appear to 
share—besides their belief that existence precedes essence—the 
view that Western Civilization has lost its vitality and that its 
forms can no longer claim our allegiance. They claim that this 
civilization has long been following a false trail and that at the end 
of that trail is the twentieth century debacle: with human beings 
reduced to their machine-like functions, with acute anxiety a 
common experience, with life deadened and meaningless, lived on 
the brink of destruction. The extreme Denigrator is the beatnik 
who visibly and audibly proclaims his rejection of and aliena- 
tion from the forms and institutions of Western Civilization, 
whose moralty is to him immorality, whose forms are to him 
tyranny, and whose institutions are or would be the instruments of 
his degradation. 

If the Denigrators were limited to the acknowledged Existen- 
tialists and practicing beatniks, they would be an insignificant 
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minority who would be of interest mainly as curiosities. But these 
are only the most obvious. Attitudes can be inferred from actions 
even when the actors are not conscious of holding the attitudes. 
By this criterion, Denigrators can be numbered by the millions 
rather than by the thousands. The apathetic and careless hold 
their civilization up to scorn by default. Those who have 
lost faith in building a better society and in correcting the ills of 
this one have lost faith in a major tenet of modern Western Civili- 
zation. All those who scorn traditional Western ideas, practices, 
and forms are to that extent Denigrators, whether it be the re- 
jection of morality and ethics, the repudiation of ideals such as 
justice, truth, and beauty, the corruption of the language, or the 
renunciation of rationalism. The “‘sick’’ comics are Denigrators 
because they hold up to scorn sentiments and relationships 
which were precious to Western man, if not to all men. The re- 
turn to the primitive in art is frequently accompanied by a re- 
jection of the Western artistic tradition of proportion, regularity, 
discipline, balance, and harmony. Jazz enthusiasts, abstract paint- 
ers, composers of dissonant music, stream-of-consciousness writers, 
and devotees of the exotic, whether it be Zen Buddhism or 
Japanese architecture, tend to align themselves with the Denigra- 
tors, wittingly or not. The delight in breaking taboos is a mani- 
festation of the spirit of denigration. However, the criticism of 
sham and hypocrisy does not necessarily spring from this spirit. 
None of this should be interpreted to mean the Denigrator 
acts from a ridiculous position. Most of those who act in this way 
have no very clear notion of their reasons, but the Existentialists 
have compiled formidable evidence for their position that the 
forms of Western Civilization have lost their vitality and meaning. 
They point to the widespread brutality of the twentieth century— 
concentration camps, gas chambers for the consumption of hu- 
mans, use of the third degree for exacting confessions, slave 
labor camps—to the general spread of totalitarianism, to the 
adoration of dictators and leaders, to the increasing suicide rate, to 
the quickening incidence of divorce, to the suspected increase in 
insanity, to the pervasiveness of propaganda for persuasion, to the 
emptiness of popular religion, to the anesthetic quality of popular 
entertainment, to the dissolution of the family, and to the anachro- 
nistic character of national allegiances under present conditions of 
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transportation and communication. These developments they in- 
terpret not as incidental but as the logical culmination of the 
Western tradition of rationalism, scientism, individualism, nation- 
alism, industrialization, and mechanization. 

Some of the Existentialists go to the sources of Western beliefs 
and practices—to the Greeks, to Christianity, to Protestantism, 
to the philosophy of Descartes, etc.—and trace from one or an- 
other or all of these the cause of the present malaise and disinte- 
gration. This is a profound rejection of Western Civilization. 
Whether they are actually sniffing their own refuse or the condi- 
tion of the society, as they think, there is a stench of death and 
decay emanating from the novels, plays, and stories of twentieth 
century writers—William Faulkner, Tennessee Williams, Norman 
Mailer, William Styron, et. al. The preoccupation of novelists 
and playwrights with the approach or presence of death is perva- 
sive; this is exemplified in such works as Lie Down in Darkness, 
On the Beach, As I Lay Dying, and Bramble Bush. 

The Denigrator, when he is conscious of his position, has de- 
fined an attitude toward his civilization; he believes that it has 
gone beyond recall, and he is likely not to think it worth the effort 
to save. “Off with the old and on with the new,” he says, if he 
has even a grain of optimism, though it is painfully apparent that 
neither he nor anyone else knows what the new is to be. In his 
freedom from Western forms he stands culturally naked, morbidly 
displaying his nakedness or, as he prefers to call it, the “human 
condition,” but with no new clothes to don. Many Denigrators, 
of course, are almost wholly unconscious of this intellectual posi- 
tion; they simply feel the emptiness of the forms and ignore and 
reject them. 


These, then, are the three attitudes toward our civilization that 
are emerging today—to re-inform it, to progress with it, to deny its 
vitality and repudiate the relics of its forms. It should be clear that 
I am describing tendencies, not absolutes. All valid classifications 
involving human beliefs, attitudes, traits, and characteristics are 
for convenience of discussion, not divisions existing in the order 
of nature to which men must conform. I ascribe no fixity or per- 
manence to these classifications, nor do I intend to imply that 
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everyone must willy-nilly fall into one or another of these cate- 
gories. It does seem to me, however, that these classifications 
much more aptly describe the tendency of current attitudes than 
the old liberal-conservative terminology. 

Furthermore, the positions described by Re-informer, Progres- 
sive, and Denigrator are basically different. They represent valid 
differences among intellectuals at least in Western Civilization 
today. To adopt this terminology will be to admit the differences 
and to bring them out into the open where discussion can take 
place. 

Today, there may be no will to confront our differences and to 
undertake the task of reconciliation in the United States. It is 
much easier to gloss over these differences and to be lulled by the 
fabrications of togetherness produced by the Madison Avenue 
mind. Furthermore, we prefer to pour our new wine into old 
bottles, reassuring ourselves by the label that the product has not 
changed. Or to be more plain, we prefer the old liberal-conserva- 
tive terminology because it obscures the upheavals of the twentieth 
century, because it provides a comfortable illusion of continuity, 
because it hides from us distances which separate us from one an- 
other and makes choice seem unimportant. 

One of the first steps in recognizing the conditions of this cen- 
tury will be to abandon an obsolete terminology and adopt one 
more descriptive of true positions in the twentieth century. This 
should have a salutary effect upon writing and speaking, for it 
would almost force anyone who wished to address an audience 
intelligently to abandon the trite and tackle the difficult and 
creative task of discovering some common ground upon which 
to base his appeal. 
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CHRIS RICHARDS 


CONCEIT 


If thou wert mine 

and I were thine, 

we two had made a couple, 
had heard the Word 

that was divine 

and eaten the golden apple. 


But I am mine 

and thou are thine 

and each with love so laden, 
thou for thee 

and I for me, 

we'll never get out of Eden. 


DISSOCIATION 


If what I know 
and what I see 
can not keep 

in company, 

then what I know 
of street and sky, 
and what I see 

of straight and high, 
are by definition 
riven, 

and I by two ways 
enter heaven. 
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FLOOD 


Do not weep 
for being human, 
weep for being woman. 


Tears will ever 
spring up double 
like a woman’s trouble. 


If man offers 
you a refuge, 
drown him in the deluge. 


three poems 





The dark room 


DONALD BERWICK 


What is it that people do when they choose to be alone with grief? 
I don’t know the answer. My mother died when my sister and I 
were children, I a big boy of ten, Betty a little girl of twelve. 
During the long hours before the funeral and all through it, I 
sobbed—not constantly, intermittently. I cried my eyes out only 
when there was someone around. Though I felt my mother’s death 
deeply, the feeling lost its shape when I couldn't show it. 

Betty was different. When my father broke the news to her, she 
tore away from him, ran to her room, and locked herself in. She 
stayed there except when coaxed or ordered to come out. I won- 
dered what she did in her loneliness, but I didn’t dare ask. Her 
grief, I sensed, was somehow cleaner than mine. 

But I enjoyed one consolation. I knew that people were ter- 
ribly sorry for me. Out of the corner of my eye, I could see them 
looking their pity, and it helped. With Betty, they looked ill-at- 
ease. Even my father apparently sensed that she was untouchable. 

I wondered at her and envied her. Still, I did begin to feel 
better a lot faster than she seemed to. And, after all, I couldn’t ape 
her strange ways. 

Though we were so different, Betty and I loved each other. It 
isn’t easy to think about her now she herself is dead. She went 
through a six-month siege of cancer last year, and though I’ve 
learned not to make a spectacle of myself, I did let my wife see my 
tears. In memory of Betty, I even walked out alone one day soon 
after she'd been buried, trying to feel pain in solitude. It was no 
go. My mind kept wandering. 

Did I really feel profound sorrow? I believe I did, but I’m not 
sure. I must confess that my emotions grow thin and anemic when 
they aren’t taken out for an airing. Truth is, I suppose, I lack 
many of the so-called manly virtues. 

Which brings me to the heart of my story. I’ve been comparing 
my weak sense of the dramatic with Betty’s dignified reserve in 
order to explain why I understand her husband without, so to 
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speak, comprehending him. Gordon Haythorn is so much like 
Betty that he might easily have been her brother instead of my 
brother-in-law. 

Their marriage wasn’t in the classic pattern. By rights she 
should have fallen for a bubbling character with a ready wit and 
his heart on his sleeve. Somebody like that would have comple- 
mented her, would have made her fireside glow while she tended 
the inner light. (My wife, Alma, is on the withdrawing side, as 
you'd expect.) But it didn’t work that way. Gordon is as un- 
demonstrative as anyone I’ve known. 

Yet they lived together for twenty-two years—Betty was forty- 
three when she died—in obvious bliss. With no children to set the 
bells a-ringing, you might have expected them to have a drab time. 
I thought it an unlikely match myself at first. I wondered how two 
such taciturn individuals could keep the clock ticking in the neat 
drawing room of their communal lives. Well, I was wrong (which 
proves the books wrong). Down through the years I heard them 
laugh together, I saw them smile at each other without speech, 
I watched their hands touch—and then withdraw if they suspected 
I was looking on. 

Have I made them appear dull? I hope not. Quiet people never 
bore me; it’s the clatter of forced conversation that sends me to 
bed weary. My sister and her husband could warm a room by 
being there. Once, when we were spending a weekend with them 
at Princeton, one of Gordon’s history students said to me: “Mr. 
Haythorn knows more about everything than any other man on 
this faculty. Did you know that, sir?’”’ I hadn’t known it, but I 
wasn’t surprised. Neither Gordon nor Betty bothered to loop the 
loop, but you knew they could fly. 

So Betty grew sick and withered away. It was a hard time for all 
of us. Those last few weeks, I drove down to Princeton from 
New York almost daily. Then I'd sit and look at Betty, try to 
show her a smile, and wonder how doctors remain arrogant in the 
face of such things. Gordon, meanwhile, met his classes and seemed 
unchanged, only quieter. 

I remember him when he used to be handsome in a sluggish, 
big-boned way. Now that he’s fifty or so, his features have sagged 
and he has put on too much weight. Still, his gray eyes have re- 
tained their youthful directness. They clouded over and grew 
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puzzled as the slow days passed, and I rather thought his thin hair 
grew thinner. But of course I couldn’t study him intently. And he 
said little. 

When we were alone together, we did talk about Betty and her 
disease. We discussed it man to man, you might say, without sham- 
ming a hope or courage we couldn't feel. We never opened up, 
though, even when Alma was around to help us. I couldn’t let my 
sentimental tongue wag in Gordon’s presence; and when the 
hardest moments came, he himself chose a window to stare 
through. 

After it was over, he vanished. Oh, not literally. I heard that he 
continued to cross the campus on his way to classes and to lecture 
with his usual brilliance. But for three months we saw nothing of 
him. We'd phone from New York, and either he or his house- 
keeper, old Mrs. Custer, would always be at home in the Alex- 
ander Street house. When she answered, she'd generally say he was 
in his study and had asked not to be disturbed. She’d sigh wist- 
fully, since that was the only way she dared indicate the barren- 
ness of her day. Gordon, on the other hand, would sound cheerful 
whenever we got him. 

“I’m fine,” he’d say, “just fine. And how are you? . . . No, thanks 
a lot, but I can’t leave town for a while. Just too busy. Nice of you 
to ask me, though. Give the girls a kiss for me, will you?” 

That sort of thing. 

I knew what he was actually doing. He was being alone. And 
what was he doing while alone? That I didn’t know. I hoped he 
was reading and writing and listening to music. But when I finally 
dropped in on him one Saturday—without an invitation, since 
none had been forthcoming—I heard no sound behind his closed 
study door. As she knocked at it, Mrs. Custer shook her head, and 
her bright eyes flashed me a warning signal. 

“It’s me, Gordon,” I said quickly, knowing I mustn’t catch him 
unawares. 

Sometime later (probably less than half a minute, though it 
seemed longer) he came to the door, his hand outstretched. ‘Well, 
hello there,” he said, and shut the door behind him—though not 
before I’d glimpsed an empty desk and unlighted lamp. (It was a 
late fall afternoon. If he’d been reading by the pale light from the 
window, he had better eyes than I gave him credit for.) 
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We spent an impossible hour together, trying to keep the con- 
versation afloat with I can’t remember what artificial buoys. I 
know he wanted me to go, and he must have known I knew. But 
he naturally insisted on giving me a drink before sending me on 
my way. So we sat and sipped and discussed politics. Once or twice 
Betty’s name came up, and we spoke of her gently, as one does. 
I longed to get through to him. After all, I wasn’t a stranger, with 
no stake in his well-being. I’ve always liked Gordon enormously. 
But I could neither pierce the thick wall nor climb it. 

I wasn’t hurt, mind you. How could I be irritated by this 
man’s guardianship of his privacy? But when I left Princeton that 
day, I felt wrung out. I found myself longing to relieve Gordon 
Haythorn of some of his burden. My pallid sorrow at having lost a 
sister seemed tawdry when matched against his silent loneliness. 
My family was waiting for me; I’d be romping with the kids before 
the day was out; and there he remained in his twilit study, alone. 

With the approach of Christmas, my wife and I began to search 
for ways to assure Gordon’s presence in our home, at least for the 
day itself. Alma has no nearby relatives. Christmas with the Hay- 
thorns, either there or here, had been a tradition with us. We’d 
been happily together the year before, with Betty in our midst 
and with none of us suspecting what lurked around the bend. It 
was unthinkable that we should be without both of them this year. 
To be honest, neither Alma nor I could really savor the prospect of 
our sad threesome, with only the children enthralled by the 
present. Yet we wanted him. 

“He won’t come, you know. Maybe it’s best he shouldn't,” she 
said to me one evening. 

“It is best for him to spend the day alone?” 

“Not alone, surely,” said Alma. “Surely someone on the 
faculty'll have him. He might like that better—passing the time, 
with people who remind him less vividly of her.” 

I shook my head. “If he doesn’t come here, he won't go any- 
where.” I knew I was right. I'd corresponded with one or two of 
his cronies. They too felt walled off from him. “We must make 
him come. We must act angry if we have to.” 

As it happened, we didn’t have to act angry. A single letter did 
the trick, or seemed to. Gordon wrote back that he would of course 
share in our holiday. “Fact is,” he said—and I was astonished and 
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delighted at the news—‘I need a change of scene so badly that 
I’ve decided to spend the whole ten-day vacation period in New 
York. Don’t shudder, I shan’t be descending on you with valet 
and twenty trunks. I'll take a room at a hotel—near enough to 
see you often, far enough for freedom all round.” 

‘“‘He’s coming out of it,” I crowed. “‘Let’s have a party while he’s 
here.” 


Alma smiled. “If he wants one. But let’s not rush him. Let's 
wait and see.” 

“IT wish we knew some footloose widows.” 

“Aren't you writing your sister off rather fast?’ 

“She’s gone,” I said. “You can’t rouse the dead by wearing black. 
I won't resent happiness for Gordon if he finds it again. Good lord, 
why shouldn't he?” 

She didn’t answer; and though I was tempted to spin the theme 
out, I conquered the temptation. As far as I knew I meant what 
I said, but feared I might sound insincere if I said much more. 
Besides, I was playing leap frog with time. It wasn’t years since 
Betty’s death, only months. Perhaps Gordon’s eyes were reopen- 
ing, but they wouldn’t snap open. To tell the truth, I hadn’t been 
sincere about finding him a woman. The idea caught my fancy just 
because it was far-fetched. I welcomed a chance to make a petty 
joke about the poor fellow, as if I’d glimpsed a blade of grass and 
dreamed it into a meadow. 

At any rate, we wrote Gordon we were looking forward to his 
visit and then put him temporarily out of our minds. Alma picked 
up a couple of shirts for him as our major Christmas gift. But 
though I’m often in the neighborhood of the Algonquin (his 
customary hotel), I never once stopped in to check on when he 
was expected. 

I knew, of course, that the Princeton vacation began a few days 
before the twenty-fifth, so I assumed we'd have him among us 
long before Christmas Eve, which was to fall on a Wednesday. 
When he hadn't shown up by Tuesday night, though I began to 
fret a bit. It seemed to me he might have given us a specific time 
for his arrival, since he couldn’t help knowing we'd be watching 
for him. 

At around ten, while Alma was off trying to quiet the girls 
(whom the season had aroused to an abnormal pitch of wakeful- 
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ness), I put my magazine aside and phoned the Algonquin. He 
wasn't there, nor was he expected; they had no reservation for him. 
Baffled, I called Princeton. No answer. 

I had no great cause for concern. The hotel could have made 
an error in checking its list of bookings. Or it was possible that 
Gordon hadn’t bothered to engage a room in advance and would 
take his chances tomorrow (possible, but unlikely, since he knew 
our town too well to arrive at a hotel unheralded). Or maybe 
he’d decided to shun the Algonquin, because he’d so often been 
there with Betty, and try another place. And maybe he didn’t in- 
tend to quit Princeton till the next day. Tonight, both he and 
Mrs. Custer could conceivably be out socializing. 

Any of those explanations would do. Yet none satisfied me. None 
rang true, I suspect, because none would have answered for me 
had I been Gordon. I’ve always let people know where I am and 
why. I suppose there has never been a moment in my forty-odd 
years when I haven't been accounted for. Others’ activities are 
often unaccountable, I know. But I know it without managing to 
learn it. 

For the next few minutes, I made a pass at reading, but I 
couldn’t concentrate. I may not be my brother-in-law’s keeper, but 
I like the man. It’s a natural thing, isn’t it, to worry about the 
friend who doesn’t turn up under the clock at.the Biltmore, while 
you watch the hands creep round? 

Concern mingled with annoyance sent me to the phone twice 
again before we went to bed that night. I kept tossing rhetorical 
questions at Alma, who simply shrugged. “Please stop nagging,” 
she said at last. “We'll hear from him tomorrow.” 

“Should I call Royal Barlow?” Barlow is Gordon’s closest 
faculty friend. 

Alma looked at me, then frowned down at the package she was 
wrapping. I interpreted the signal correctly. The subject was 
closed. 

Next morning, I’d barely reached the office when she phoned 
me. “Relax,” she said. “Gordon just called. He’s at the Taft. 
Couldn’t get a room at the Algonquin, I guess.” 

She told me he'd be at the house sometime in the late afternoon, 
she repeated her annual warning not to drink too much at the 
office party, and then she hung up. 
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I have no excuse for my next move. I should have remained at 
my desk, shuffling paper around as one does on the twenty-fourth. 
I should have gone out for the traditional jolly lunch and 
have returned for the traditional paper cups of cheer. Instead, I 
permitted my curiosity to pique me on to a cheap lie and wicked 
intrusion. I told my secretary I could feel a cold coming on. 
‘“Reckon I'll sneak out for the day,” I said. “Pass along my regrets 
to the staff and tell them Merry Christmas for me.” Then, at ten 
in the morning, I got my hat and coat and made a skulking exit. 

It’s a ten-minute walk from our Madison Avenue building to 
the Taft. But I stretched it out to half an hour, sauntering along 
in the cold sunshine as if it were spring, and even pausing for a 
slow cup of drugstore coffee. Why didn’t I phone Gordon instead 
of going over? Why, in spite of my determination to go, did I 
saunter instead of rushing? I’m not sure I can answer those ques- 
tions. 

It’s a disturbing paradox. The thing is, one tends to demand 
an explanation for the apparently irrational behavior of others 
while leaving one’s own motives blithely unclarified. I behaved in- 
explicably because Gordon’s conduct seemed to me inexplicable. 
He should have been at the familiar Algonquin, a small hotel 
that caters, in a way to his kind of person. The bustling Taft is 
thoroughly respectable; but it’s the wrong frame for a Haythorn 
picture—almost as if you were to spot Albert Schweitzer at the 
Latin Quarter. 

Besides, I had a hunch Gordon hadn’t just arrived. Something 
told me he’d been in town for a couple of days and had put off 
phoning us. The reason for his silence was none of my business. 
But—and this must serve as my excuse for ferreting him out— 
the mystery of it worried me. With anyone else, I might have as- 
sumed what you're probably assuming: that after months of en- 
forced celibacy, the poor fellow had come to New York for a binge, 
that he’d chosen the Taft exactly because it isn’t the hangout for 
Princeton professors, and that he'd hoped to shelter us from the 
knowledge of his base hunger. 

Weighing that theory, I found it feather-light. Gordon wasn’t 
the man to pick up bedmates at bars. I could imagine him with a 
mistress, but not in the glare of transient-hotel anonymity. A 
matter of taste, that’s all. 
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No, there’d be no companion with him in his hideaway. There'd 
be something else—only a mood perhaps, but a dangerous one, 
since he felt obliged to nurse it in singular surroundings. At any 
rate, some demon in my brain whispered, “Don’t warn him you're 
coming. Drop in casually, on an impulse, having nothing better 
to do on this sluggish day before Christmas. Catch him now, when 
he isn’t prepared. That way, it'll be easier to coax him out of the 
dark room.” 

And so, with the simpering courage of a Christian busybody, I 
strolled into Gordon’s hotel, found a house phone, and called him. 
I'd intended not to, of course. But some part of me generally 
shrinks from the ultimate stupidity. I told myself now, as I held 
the receiver and waited, that it was possible he wasn’t in and that 
in any event good people don’t appear at hotel-room doors out of 
the blue. 

There was no answer. I asked the girl to recheck the room num- 
ber and ring again. She complied, but without success. So I hung 
up, turned away, and walked toward a Seventh Avenue entrance. 

And there in the lobby I came face to face with my stricken 
brother-in-law. 

He looked rotten. His eyes were bloodshot. He had been 
drinking; I could smell the stuff three feet away. But he wasn’t 
drunk. When he saw me, he blinked his eyes, drew back his 
shoulders, and maneuvered an involuntary frown into a quick 
smile. I’m no mindreader. I could read his face. 

“Hi,” he said. “Looking for me?” 

“Sort of. Alma told me you were here. Things were quiet at the 
office, so...” I shrugged, and worked up a smile of my own. 

“I’ve just been out for a look at the crowds,” he said. “Planned 
to descend on you later.” 

We stood there as if we had nowhere to go, like ill-met acquaint- 
ances who couldn’t figure out how to say goodbye. I’m a poor 
dissembler. After a long moment of veiled silence, I could stand 
no more. “Gordon!”’ I blurted out. “You haven't ‘just’ been out. 
You've been up all night. I can tell by looking at you.” 

‘“‘Nonsense.”” He shook his heavy gray head vigorously. ‘‘How’'re 
Alma and the girls? Be wonderful seeing them. I found just the 
doll for Lizzie. Mary Barlow found it, that is. She herded me off to 
the shops last week.” 
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“That'll win you a wet kiss.” I reached out and touched his 
arm. “Look. Why don’t you come along now? I can wait down 
here while you get your stuff.” 

He shook his head again, much more slowly. “Don’t rush me,” 
he murmured. 

“IT won't. Only...” I could feel my own forehead wrinkling. His 
empty stare hurt my eyes. “It isn’t my affair, I know, but. . 
How long have you been in town, Gordon?” 

His mouth opened, then shut. People were milling around us. 
A woman with a cranky child brushed past, and an obscene 
sound like the laughter that follows a dirty joke reached my ears 
as if from a distance. But for a long time we two seemed boxed in 
by our silence. At length he spoke: “I’ve been here for a couple 
of days.” 

“Doing the town?” 

“Doing the town.” 

“Having fun?” 

“Having fun.” 

“Oh,” I said. “Oh.” 

“And now,” said Gordon, “I must go up and wash. I'll see you 
later.”” He held out his hand. 

“No,” I said sharply. I felt so sorry for him, so pained at his im- 
prisonment in reticence, that I couldn’t keep my voice down. “I 
want to talk to you. More important, I want you to talk to me. 
Damn it, Gordon, I know how rotten life must seem to you these 
days, but if you'd talk about it, you’d feel better. Look, if you’d 
only—”’ 

He cut me off with a “Stop!” that others must have heard. Then 
he lifted an arm, drove his fingers through his hair—and suddenly 
grinned, as if the rough gesture had relaxed him. “Hold your 
fire,” he said. “I surrender. Come on up and have a drink. I'll 
change my clothes, and we'll be off.” 

I followed him toward a bank of elevators, though I’d almost 
begun to wish (characteristically) that I were somebody else some- 
where else. We neither looked at each other nor spoke till we’d got 
out at the twelfth floor and made our way to his room. At the 
door, he turned to me, and I realized he was still smiling. “Great 
expectations?” he asked. 

“You think I’m prying, don’t you?” 
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“Course not.” But he opened the door with something like a 
flourish and stood watching me sardonically, as if certain I'd rush 
in and start opening closets. 

He had the wrong idea. I wasn’t prying—not in the way he 
thought, at least. I’m not shocked at the sight of a half-empty 
bottle, and there was no other indication that a man in agony 
occupied the room. The bed was made, and everything else looked 
tidy and impersonal. But even if the place had been a shambles, 
I would scarcely have glanced at the mess. I didn’t want to sneak 
into his den and riffle through his belongings. If that’s what he 
suspected, he misunderstood me. I told him so, as I sat down on 
the edge of a chair, like an unwelcome guest—which, indeed, I 
was. 

“Well, that’s just fine,” he said. He was pouring whiskey into a 
couple of tumblers and had his back to me. 

I plunged again. “But I wish you'd stop treating us like 
strangers, Gordon. Alma and I have been worrying about you.” 

He handed me a glass (which I didn’t want, especially without 
water or ice) and stood gazing into his own drink. “Worrying 
about me? For heaven's sake, why?” 

“Don’t wag your finger at me and act coy. And don’t tell me 
you haven't been up all night. It’s obvious you have. I don’t know 
what you've been doing, and it’s none of my business. But I know 
why you're doing it. And that is my business.” 

He took a giant swallow of whiskey, put down the glass, fished 
cigarettes from a jacket pocket, and lighted up. “If you'll hang 
around awhile, I'll take a quick shower and come along home 
with you,” he said at last. “Will you wait?” 

It was infuriating. “You know who you remind me of?” I 
snapped. “You remind me of Betty, that’s who.” I got to my feet, 
quivering with impatience. “Both of you—you'd rather choke 
than spit out an honest feeling. And you will choke, Gordon. Sure 
as you're alive and she isn’t, you'll choke. She’s gone, and she won't 
come back, and you're alone. For God's sake, try to be less alone. 
Be a dope like me for once, and share it with somebody. I promise 
you you'll feel better. Alma and I loved her too, don't forget. We 
can understand and help, Gordon, if you'll only let us!”’ 

I'd said too much, naturally. I knew I was overdoing it as I 
watched his stout face working and saw the burning cigarette 
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crumble between white-knuckled fingers. But I couldn't stop 
chattering. It wasn’t that I was consciously trying to get a thera- 
peutic rise out of him; I only knew that since I’ve always been 
able to ease pain by revealing it, I yearned to share my medicine 
with him. So when he still kept silent, I repeated what I'd last said: 
“Let us help you. You know we understand.” 

There were glowing ashes on the rug. He trod them out with a 
circular motion of his foot. Soon they were rubbed into nothing- 
ness. But the foot kept moving, and I kept watching it. “I miss 
my wife very much,” he murmured. “Let's leave it at that, shall 
we? Did Alma send you on this mission?” He didn’t wait for an 
answer. “No, of course she didn’t. How's she doing in that sketch- 
ing class, by the way?” 

“Sketching class be damned. Stick to the point.” 

“And the point’ll stick in me?” 

The foot grew still, and I raised my eyes. His own eyes were as 
blank and cold as if no feeling lay behind them. “I don’t know.” 
I said quietly. ““Maybe I don’t understand how you feel. Are you 
really mourning for Betty, Gordon? Or—” 

“Cut it,” he broke in. “Come on, cut it out.’”” Once more that 
purposeless smile—a foolish, empty smirkK—disfigured his lips. 

The heartbreaking sight of it forced me to finish what I'd been 
saying: “Or are you perversely enjoying your self-imposed retreat, 
like a masochist who’s delighted with his cold house after twenty 
years of warmth?” 

“You're en.barrassing me,” he said. ‘I’m too old and fat for this 
sort of talk.” 

“You think you're too old and fat for everything. But you're 
wrong. You're young enough to find happiness again.” 

The smile faded. “You think so?” 

“T know so. If you'd only try.” 

He stared at me. “Try?” He looked away and spoke very softly. 
“What do you suppose I’ve been doing in this God-forsaken 
town? I’ve been trying. Don’t ask me how or where. But if you 
must know, I’ve been trying. It’s no use... . Let’s have a drink.” 

He turned to the table where he’d put down his glass and 
reached for the bottle. Gordon isn’t a heavy drinker, and his hands 
don't usually tremble. In the face of those warning signals, it was 
a shocking thing for me to insist on my brand of open talk. But 
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the pathetic words “I’ve been trying” rang in my ears. I visualized 

him at his lonely rounds, searching everywhere for the woman 
he loved, with no hope of finding her—and no faith in his ability 
to love or be loved again. So I made a final plea. 

“Gordon,” I said, “you’ve been looking for secret comforts in 
secret places. Don’t do it! Come out in the open.” 

“Can you tell me how—you with your door always ajar?” In 
spite of the words, his voice was gentle. It was a false calm, though. 
Abruptly, the storm broke. “Oh, get the hell out of here,” he said 
through clenched teeth. He flung out his arm and swept the 
whiskey bottle off the table. “Leave me alone, will you? Leave 
me alone!”’ 

I shook my head. “What's the good, Gordon? What do you do 
when you're alone? Just sit and stare2” 

“Sit and stare? O, my God!” His sturdy frame began to shake 
and the incredible tears to gush out of those bleak, manly eyes. 
“You wonder why I want to be alone and why I can’t talk? Well, 
here’s you answer. This is what happens.” 

I'd rather not describe the “this” that happened. All I remem- 
ber of the next few seconds is the sight of blood streaming from his 
hand as he bit it. And I remember the sound of savage, relentless 
sobbing. 

All at once, I was in the presence of a hysterical stranger, writh- 
ing under the whiplash of an unseen torturer whom I’m sure J 
shall never meet; and I knew I had no right to view the spectacle. 
Privy at last to the public grief of a private mourner, I couldn't 
stomach it. I slipped out of the room, and he seemed not to notice 
my departure. 

Hours later, Gordon Haythorn turned up at our house with 
gifts for the family and with a hearty, remote handshake for me. 
I hadn't told Alma about our encounter—for once, I've kept 
mum—and she asked no questions. Gorden spent Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day with us. As always before and since, we spoke 
of many things, but of nothing that mattered. 

Whenever I brood about what I drove him to that morning, I 
feel total shame. And yet... And yet I do hope my little girls grow 
up to be silly asses like their father, not dignified, restrained, 
decent types like the rest of their family. For their sake, I hope it: 
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The trying-out of “The Homecoming 
Game” 


ROBERT L. WHITE 


The movie-goer who last summer happened to see Tall Story was 
probably somewhat confused when the author credits flashed on 
the wide screen, partly because they took up two separate frames 
and partly because the frames slid by so quickly that the eye 
hadn't time to take in all the names and titles involved. Having 
sat through the film two times, however, I can say that the credits 
go something like this: Screenplay by Julius J. Epstein. 
Based on the play Tall Story by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse. . . . Suggested by the novel The Homecoming Game by 
Howard Nemerov. Lengthy and involved as they are, the script 
credits nicely suggest the wide gulf which yawns between the 
excellence of Mr. Nemerov’s novel and the banality of the movie 
showcase for Tony Perkins’ mobile face and Jane Fonda’s good- 
looking legs. In addition, those involved credits manage inad- 
vertently to suggest how Hollywood is apt to go about fabrication 
of the products which it purveys to a mass American and world 
audience, how it emasculates ideas and then cloaks them in 
eunuch robes. 

Dwight MacDonald has recently noted that the Hollywood 
jargon phrase for adapting a book to screen production is “ ‘lick- 
ing the book’—i.e., licking it into shape, as mother bears were 
once thought to lick their amorphous cubs into real bears; though 
here the process is reversed and the book is licked not into but 
out of shape. The other meaning of ‘licked’ also applies; before a 
proper Hollywood film can be made, the work of art has to be 
defeated.’"' Hollywood's Tall Story is certainly an amorphosis of 
Nemerov's novel; in this instance, however, Mr. Epstein and his 
producer-director, Joshua Logan, have had powerful allies in their 
war upon the work of art. As the movie credits dutifully point out, 
the playwriting team of Lindsay and Crouse were the first to “‘lick 
away’ at the novel; when Logan and Epstein brought their 
tongues to bear upon the matter, they were in the position of mis- 
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shaping what had already assumed monstrous proportions. It is 
quite likely that the movie Tall Story would have been just as 
much unlike Nemerov’s novel had it not been for Lindsay and 
Crouse’s intervening transmogrification, but, given the two phases 
of distortion, one may say that the perversions of the dramatists are 
the more reprehensible. The movie has rung the more grotesque 
changes upon the novel, but Logan and Epstein, in adapting the 
play for a mass audience, have taken their cues directly from the 
playwrights and stuck, more or less closely, to the lines indicated 
by their particular original. The movie is a false and immoral 
work of art, but the play is even more false and immoral—while it 
pretends, much more patently than does the movie, to be just the 
opposite. Rock-and-roll is not the music of Ornette Coleman, nor 
is it that of the Virtuosi di Roma, but rock-and-roll is not as medi- 
ocre as the music of Guy Lombardo or The Sound of Music. Nor is 
it as insidious. 

I do not wish to suggest that the movie version of Tall Story 
is strictly analogous to rock-and-roll, but I do wish to observe that 
both are manifestations of what Mr. MacDonald has termed “Mass- 
cult,” culture which is “manufactured for the market” and which 
has as its assembly-line end ‘“‘a uniform product whose humble aim 
is not even entertainment, ... but merely distraction.” The Broad- 
way production of Tall Story resembles The Sound of Music in 
that both are prime examples of Middlebrow Culture (Midcult) , 
“that compromise between High and Mass Culture which has be- 
come the chief threat to the former in this country.” Nemerov’s 
novel, The Homecoming Game, is an example of High Culture, 
the “traditional kind. . . that is chronicled in the textbooks.” The 
odds are against the likelihood that The Homecoming Game will 
be extensively chronicled in the textbooks; but it is a good novel, 
and well meets MacDonald’s criteria for sorting out the works of 
High Culture: “a work of High Culture, however inept, is an 
expression of feelings, ideas, tastes, visions that are idiosyncratic 
and the audience similarly responds to them as individuals.” 

Idiosyncrasy is bad form in the Midcult work of the Broadway 
stage, and the Hollywood moguls, with their eyes on the box office, 
can use it only as a device to lure audiences. Lindsay and Crouse, 
and after them Logan and Epstein, could afford to purchase Mr. 
Nemerov’s seriousness, but they could not dream of dishing it up 
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straight to their faceless audiences. The novel had to be “doctored,” 
and it emerged from their hands as might the victim of an un- 
successful prefrontal lobotomy. The two-part transmutation of a 
serious novel through the Midcult medium of the Broadway 
theater and the Masscult medium of the Hollywood movie is not 
unique (offhand, I can think of the evolution of Tobacco Road 
and can anticipate what Hollywood is bound to make of the Ketti 
Frings adaptation of Look Homeward, Angel) , but such a process 
is somewhat unusual, and an examination of the transformations 
which were wrought upon The Homecoming Game may provide 
a useful paradigm of how “culture” tends to be declined in our 
civilization. 


The two Tall Story’s differ radically from the original in four 
different ways: in matters of characterization, plot, and envelop- 
ing action, and in their treatment of the three main thematic con- 
cerns of the novel: academic integrity, sexual morality, and Jew- 
ishness. Of all the changes made in the original, however, the will- 
ful alteration and stereotyped blurring of Nemerov’s characters 
are the most consequential, for the stock figures of the play and 
movie cannot possibly behave as do the human characters of the 
novel. 

The chief character in The Homecoming Game is a young as- 
sociate professor of history in a midwestern liberal arts college. 
Charles Osman is a graduate of an eastern university, a good 
teacher, and is in line to become departmental chairman. A 
widower who feels half-guiltily responsible for his wife’s suicide, 
he is also a Jew, but he does “not look at all like the stereotype of a 
Jew, had seldom needed to maintain the fact of his race against 
opposition.”’ And he takes an inverted pride in knowing he is “a 
Connecticut Jew, and not Merritt Parkway Connecticut either, 
but of the small town, inland variety which resembled the Con- 
necticut Yankee at least a good deal more than it did the Jew, 
whether rich or poor, of New York City.” Osman is a man who 
is able to look upon himself with wry humor, but he is also a man 
who values his academic accomplishments and one who considers 
himself a man of taste and good sense. 

By no means is he complacent, but his role as a history profes- 
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sor defines what he is at the beginning of the novel: a man who 
is not so much engaged in life as an ironic observer of life. He 
might prefer to remain an observer of history, but circumstances 
combine to make him an actor. At the end of two days of active 
involvement with history, he has lost many of his self-illusions. He 
is also chilled and feverish, but fully aware that there is “nothing 
wrong with him that Ovaltine would not cure, provided he drank 
it with the exemplary cheerfulness, courage, and constancy dis- 
played by Socrates when they brought him the hemlock.” After 
his two days of entanglement he has several thousand dollars, but 
is otherwise in much the same sort of serio-comic plight as that 
enjoyed by the fictional widower he so much resembles, the one 
who could exclaim, at the end of his own enlightening involve- 
ment: “That, you see, is my only logic. Not, out of the whole 
affair, to have got anything for myself.” 

(For those who may not have read the novel, the money in 
Osman’s pocket is a bribe paid the school’s star back to throw the 
homecoming football game. Osman becomes more than an ob- 
server of history when the football player fails an examination and 
when Osman begins to be pressured to make the boy eligible to 
play in the upcoming game. Osman, a strict but fair grader, resists 
such pressures until the boy confesses to him that he has purposely 
failed in order to escape the consequences of having accepted the 
bribe. With the revelation, Osman reluctantly concludes that the 
boy should play but his change of heart is awkwardly complicated 
because of his decision not to report the boy to the police or to 
school authorities, because he has impetuously fallen in love with 
the girl who wears the back’s fraternity pin, and because the boy 
has failed another examination: one in an Ethical Theory course 
taught by an instructor who is also Jewish, who is an academic fail- 
ure and who is suspected of being a political radical. Eventually, 
Osman persuades his colleague to declare the player eligible, but 
the school team loses anyway and Osman loses the girl when he 
sadly declines to yield to her insistence that he make love to her 
while she is drunk. More illusions about himself drop away when 
the college president persuades him to take back his resignation 
from the faculty: a resignation he angrily pronounces the night 
before the game when the college president and two trustees at- 
tempt to strong-arm the philosophy instructor and when a student 
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mob marches on the instructor’s house and burns him in effigy. 
The bribe money is in Osman’s pocket because he has foolishly 
attempted to return-it to the gamblers and because no one, not 
even the football player, will relieve him of it.) 

Nemerov’s Charles Osman is not, to be sure, another Lambert 
Strether, but he is a fully realized character and Nemerov is as 
serious as James in his treatment, wryly humorous but fully sym- 
pathetic, of what happens to his central character. The Charles 
Osman of the two Tall Story’s is a shallow and tawdry character, 
and it is impossible for him to experience anything at all like that 
which happens to Nemerov’s hero. In their dramatis personae, 
Lindsay and Crouse remark that Osman is ‘‘a superior person—an 
individual, without being an eccentric. He is an amused observer 
of life around him.” Actually, their efforts seem to have been to 
make him more amusing than amused, but the chief weakness of 
their treatment of him is that they are content to let him remain 
an observer, a supposedly witty commentator on what happens 
about him. 

In their dilution of Nemerov’s central character, Lindsay and 
Crouse first of all make Osman over into a science teacher, 
perhaps because science is popular nowadays and because science, 
in the popular mind, is less esoteric than history, And, because 
science is fashionable today, they have made him into a “good 
Joe”: a fiftyish bachelor who is popular with his students and 
whose hobby is puttering about the kitchen. (His favorite dish is 
that gourmet’s delight beef Stroganoff.) In the movie, Osman is 
even more jolly and jovial; in his first appearance on the screen he 
establishes his pleasant and innocuous character by announcing, 
“IT teach chemistry, physics, all that jazz.” 

The major consequences of the Lindsay-Crouse characterization 
of Osman as a lovable middle-aged fuddy-duddy are twofold. First, 
it is unthinkable that he become sexually entangled with one of 
his students; this means that the “love interest’? must revolve 
about the student, Raymond Blent, and the girl who wears his 
frat pin. (In the novel, which is told from Osman’s point-of-view, 
Blent and the girl, Lily Sayre, are seen together only once, when 
Osman finds them together in Blent’s room.) Second, the moral 
and ethical problem of whether Blent should remain ineligible 
tends to be shifted off Osman’s shoulders and onto those of his col- 
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league in the philosophy department. In the play, the vicissitudes 
of Blent and his girl are not of paramount importance, but in the 
movie young Mr. Perkins and Miss Fonda hog the spotlight; the 
question of whether the girl will get the boy is much more impor- 
tant than whether the boy ought to play. (Actually, in the movie 
such a question is never asked—there is only the suspense of 
whether he will get to play.) In the play, Osman still must decide 
whether to let the boy play; in the movie, he does not flunk Blent, 
and his primary function is merely to win over his obstinate col- 
league. 

The obstinacy of Osman’s colleague is made much of in both 
play and movie. In both cases he is finally won over in just the 
nick of time to let Blent get in there and lead his team to a hair- 
breadth victory, but both the play and the movie spend a good 
deal of time in making the point that the philosophy professor is a 
prig and that his concern with questions of ethics marks him as a 
conceited ass. 

There is much about both Tall Story’s to make one shudder, 
but the most frightening aspects of the play and movie are their 
treatment of the philosophy teacher and the way in which they 
shuffle past and shunt aside the question of what constitutes aca- 
demic integrity and the larger and harder question of what is 
ethical behavior. As Kenneth Tynan eloquently pointed out in 
his New Yorker review of the play, 


The ethical expert is a figure of fun, hopelessly idealistic and so 
puritanical that he disapproves of toy guns for children; his reluctance 


to give the hero a quick, easy, quiz-show examination . . . is presented 
as conclusive evidence of his niggling pedantry. Hans Conreid [in 
the role of the philosophy teacher] . . . lets us know just how the 


Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse want us to feel about men of principle— 
pompous scarecrows, the lot of them, and probably bad husbands, too.’ 


The ethical expert is even more grossly caricatured in the movie. 
He plays Beethoven, wears a goatee, and is pompously Olympian 
in front of his classes. His wife is just barely tolerant of his stuffi- 
ness, and his child-training theories pay off in a Dennis-the-Menace 
brat of a child who gleefully (and to the great good humor of the 
audience) piles his sled on a bonfire beneath an effigy of his 
father. 
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When the philosophy professor, characterized by the Time re- 
viewer as an “ethical icicle,” finally does melt, he does so in re- 
sponse to a curious stimulus. In both the play and movie, when he 
learns that Blent has failed in order to escape from the bribe, 
he remains adamant before both his wife and Osman until the 
latter charges him with being an “ethical snob.”” The movie fol- 
lows closely the following bit of dialogue from the play: 


SOLOMON Charles, all my life I’ve lived by certain principles. I’ve 
got to live by them now. 

OSMAN Leon, you’re a snob! 

SOLOMON (Not believing this came from OSMAN) Ym a what? 

OSMAN You're an ethical snob! 

SOLOMON (Protesting) You don’t mean— 

OSMAN You're a God-damn ethical snob! (SOLOMON, stunned, 
sits in armchair left) You’re going to let a boy ruin his 
life to prove that you’re philosophically right. The cate- 
gorical imperative! That’s all you can think about. Can’t 
you just once consider the human equation? 


In context, that “human equation” is just as much gibberish as 
Osman’s “categorical imperative’; but the change that comes over 
Solomon at this point undoubtedly registers Lindsay and Crouse’s 
probably accurate insight (which maybe they cribbed from De 
‘Tocqueville’s remarks on the “‘tryanny of the majority” in Amer- 
ica) into American patterns of culture. For Solomon’s conversion 
can only signify that most Americans fear a charge of snobbery and 
a want of “humanity” more than they fear a want of principles— 
and that being a snob is equivalent to being inhuman. If Lindsay 
and Crouse did crib from De Tocqueville, though, they did so in 
order to subvert his criticism of one of the more unsavory tend- 
encies of democratic societies; Tall Story smugly applauds the 
charges which Osman hurls against Solomon. 

After the ethics professor comes down from his pinnacle of 
snobbery, he continues to reveal lingering traces of his meanness 
in the drawn-out make-up examination he gives Blent, but eventu- 
ally he basks in the warm approval of Osman, his wife, the coach, 
the college president, and the student body. Tynan nicely describes 
the euphoria which comes to him: 


In the last scene, when, by devious means, the game has been won, Mr. 
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Conreid is permitted to become a real guy, as opposed to a believer in 
academic integrity. He gets drunk, decides that he likes everybody, and 
admits that loyalty to the institution produces sensations more pleasur- 
able than his former moral isolationism did. He has, in fact, won the 
battle with himself; he loves Big Fraternity Brother. 


In the novel, Solomon winds up with a raise and the promise of 
promotion and tenure, but he is somewhat ashamed of the fact 
that he could be charged with abandoning, to some extent, his 
stern code of principles (which have been, anyway, partly a reflex 
action imposed by the Gentile world in which he is so obviously 
an outsider). More importantly, his measure of security comes to 
him primarily because he has stood up to Big Fraternity Brother, 
because the president and the two alumni are ashamed of their 
actions, and because they also wish to sweep under the carpet the 
disgraceful behavior of the student mob. Perhaps Nemerov’s 
account of the behavior of the college administration is a bit 
sanguine, but it must be remembered that in the novel Solomon 
does not openly sell out; he is, rather, the non-willing but lucky 
victim of serendipity. 

The play and the movie go beyond sneering at academic integ- 
rity; both set up expediency as an ethical norm. The play ques- 
tions not at all the college president’s pronouncement that “‘with- 
out money there would be very little academic freedom because 
there would be practically nothing academic.” Nor does it look 
askance at his smug satisfaction in pointing out that since Blent’s 
arrival on the campus “our contributions from the alumni have 
more than tripled.”” The stage Osman is slightly angered by the 
suggestion that he wishes to see Blent play so he may be certain of 
obtaining a new laboratory, but in the movie he declares stoutly, 
“I want my research lab.” And the movie even smiles upon open 
threats of blackmail to coerce the philosophy professor into giving 
the make-up exam. To top off their ethical banana splits, both play 
and movie make sure that the bribe money is not a leaden alba- 
tross; the money is deviously awarded the young lovers so they may 
have the wherewithal to get married on. And Lindsay and Crouse’s 
final stage directions make it quite clear how the audience is sup- 
posed to look upon the boon which has fallen to the pair. When 
Blent’s girl friend discovers the money in her coat pocket (put 
there by a mellowed Solomon) , she looks about her for a moment, 
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sees that no one is watching, and “puls the envelope decisively 
back into her pocket, jumping up and down in unethical glee.” 

Big Fraternity Brother, the fearful and conservative spirit which 
finds its spokesman in the college president and the two alumni, 
is responsible for more than the “unethical glee” which so charm- 
ingly lights up both Tall Story’s. It is his intrusion which demands 
that Blent lead his team to victory.* Paradoxically, it is his ap- 
pearance which obliterates Nemerov’s finely drawn academic back- 
drop from the play and which makes the movie's portrayal of 
college life roaringly laughable. In the play, Osman and Solomon 
are professors only because they are identified as such, and the 
students who flock about are but stock figures. Even Blent and his 
girl are pasteboard creations. The movie's college campus, on the 
other hand, is a jerry-built structure swarming with abstracted pro- 
fessors, sweatered and chanting students, and longlegged pom-pom 
girls with very short skirts. It has a chemistry lab where the in- 
evitably funny explosion takes place and a gymnasium where the 
basketball team and the pom-pom girls inexplicably practice on 
the floor at the same time. The ethics professor is said to make 
only four thousand dollars, but he lives in a house that might have 
been designed by Norman Rockwell for the cover of Beiter Homes 
and Gardens. (The living room of the house has a giant tele- 
vision set, but there are no books about.) And there is a married- 
student trailer camp that resembles a Miami Beach motel; there 
are no children underfoot and the residents of the camp seem to 
spend most of their time singing songs, drinking beer, and getting 
in some heavy outdoor necking. 

Big Fraternity Brother, who has recently, but only as a result of 
bad publicity, been slowly abandoning his discriminatory policies, 
must also have been responsible for the play and movie’s dismissal 
of Nemerov’s treatment of the question of what it means to be a 
Jew. In both play and movie, of course, Osman is without any sort 
of religious or ethnic background. In the play, Solomon and his 
wife are still supposed to be Jewish, but the authors insist that 
they have “no accent” (as if there were such a thing as a Jewish 
accent) , and the fact of their Jewishness is not at all pertinent; 
it leads only to such questionably funny jokes as “Leon would have 
been a great Christian martyr if he’d been a Christian.” 

The movie treats the Solomons’ Jewishness in an even more 
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slippery manner. The wife is still Jewish, but Leon Solomon has 
now become Leo Sullivan. (My own theory is that Julius Epstein 
is the pen-name of a member of Salinger’s Glass menagerie de- 
camped to Hollywood.) Leo Sullivan’s Myra is an unusual faculty 
wife. She wears expensive dresses that reveal an extensive cleavage, 
but she also manages to be warm and kitschy. She is a whiz at 
making kreplach and blintzes and has the ingratiating habit of 
muttering “Oiyweh!’’ when annoyed by her husband's stub- 
bornness. Actually, the movie’s treatment of her Jewishness is 
condescending and patronizing, and, in the end, the change of 
Solomon to Sullivan is cowardly. The movie makers needed to 
make sure that their animus toward the philosophy teacher would 
step on no one’s toes (except, maybe, those of philosophy teachers 
in particular and teachers in general—a minority group not likely 
to raise much protest). They needed to make sure that no one 
would suspect that their burning of the professor in efigy was not 
just good clean fun, that it smells, in fact, of the gas ovens of 
Dachau. 

Finally, Big Fraternity Brother's messy paws may also be held 
responsible for the slick perversion of the sexual motif of 
Nemerov’s novel. In some ways, the relationship between Osman 
and the student, Lily Sayre, is the most unsatisfactory aspect 
of the book. His attraction to her is certainly abrupt and Lily her- 
self reminds one too much of the sophisticated student in Robie 
MacCauley’s The Disguises of Love, but Nemerov’s penetrating 
insight into Osman’s sexual scruples and his suggestion that 
Osman’s refusal to take Lily is a possible sign of moral weakness 
are keenly disturbing.* 

The treatment of sex in the two Tall Story’s is also disturbing 
but in totally different fashion. For the most part, since the rela- 
tionship between Blent and his girl is of secondary interest in the 
Broadway Tall Story, sex there is treated mainly as a big joke; for 
example, a high point of the play is a male striptease—when Blent 
uses Myra Solomon’s full skirts as a screen for changing into his 
basketball togs while he is undergoing his make-up examination. 
But the play also begins the characterization of the young lovers 
which is to be taken over in the movie, and the play also operates 
on the assumption which is the key to the entire action of the 
movie—that the youthful pair cannot assuage their physical 
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passion for each other until after they are properly married. The 
supernumerary students of the stage production bandy about 
such remarks as “Stick around till Peggy callsk—we may do some 
making ourselves,” but Ray Blent is a clean-cut youth who would 
only dream of going beyond pinning his fraternity pin on his 


fiancée’s sweater. And the girl who wears Blent’s pin is no Lily 
Sayre. In fact, she is no longer even named Lily Sayre; her new 
name, June Ryder, is supposed to indicate that she is, in Blent’s 
words, a “sweet, good girl.” A sweet, good girl who is not averse to 
leaping in “unethical glee” at finding the bribe money in her pos- 
session, but one who would be shocked at the notion of relieving 
Ray's hot pants until after she is safely married to him. And Ray— 
he is pleased and proud that she has a reputation on campus as 
“Miss Deep-Freeze.” 

The play’s mixture of prurience and pharisaical prudery is 
stirred to a froth in the movie. In its new sophistication, Holly- 
wood is able to take over intact from the play such lines as Os- 
man’s chauvinistic boast: “You take any co-educational school in 
the Middle West and I'll bet you Custer has a higher scholastic 
standing, a better basketball team and a lower incidence of 
pregnancy.” Mr. Epstein can even whomp up, on his own, such 
lines as Sullivan’s pompous assertion that he is “a professor of 
ethics, not a madam.” And Hollywood is able to get full mileage 
from its acceptance of the proposition that Ray and June cannot 
crawl in the sack together until alter a justice of the peace has 
mumbled a few words over them. Until that blissful moment, 
however, the pair can make quite explicit their anticipations and 
the audience can chuckle at their frustrations. 

The whole attitude of the film toward sex is summed up in a 
remark Blent makes in the course of an extremely suggestive 
couch dialogue which precedes a long necking session June lures 
him into. Blent, who in the movie is both a star athlete and a 
brilliant young scientist, has been discussing genetics and the sort 
of children he and June might have. When June, her off-the- 
shoulder blouse popping, sniggers that they would have to get 
married first, he musingly replies, “Morally you would, but sci- 
entifically it’s not important.” The movie expertly steers between 
the horns of that ambiguous statement. It reveals large expanses 
of Jane Fonda's epidermis, and Tony Perkins’ adam’s-apple bobs 
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up and down in dismayed apprehension and frustrated longing. 
The young pair seem to be thwarted in their efforts to obtain the 
second-hand house trailer which they envision as their nuptial 
bower, but the student husband who offers to sell it to them paints 
a glowing picture of the joys of cramped togetherness. Among 
other things, he points out the advantages of the narrow shower. 
Leering at his wife, who is robed in a slinky black nightgown, he 
cuffaws, “We take showers together all the time; sometimes we 
even turn the water on.”’ And then, in the end, after all the titilla- 
tion, the lovers’ noble continence is amply rewarded—the bribe 
money is theirs to keep and they can lawfully set up as character- 
istically American mobile light house keepers. 

There is no Ovaltine at the end of Tall Story, in either the 
stage or movie version. Instead there is the pleasant fizz of cham- 
pagne, and Nemerov’s wry acerbity has been dissipated in forced 
and false good humor, humor reached at the expense of, not in 
the light of, principles and seriousness. Both movie and play are 
profoundly immoral; both are works which violate repeatedly 
D. H. Lawrence's grand dictum: “The essential function of art is 
moral.” In the end, however, I prefer the movie to the play, be- 
cause it is more blatantly vulgar and because it is less pretentious 
than the play. And, while I cannot at all stomach the “unethical 
glee” which closes the play, I find I can only admire the magnifi- 
cently vulgar specimen of phallic symbolism which slipped past 
the censors to close the movie. Safely married and in their trailer, 
which is being hauled by the student couple who sold it to them, 
the young lovers slip off into the night. And the film fades out as 
the camera picks up the automobile and trailer disappearing into 
a dark tunnel flanked by smooth embankments and surmounted 
by a bushy hillside. 


NOTES 

‘This and subsequent quotations from Mr. MacDonald are from the first 
installment of his article, ‘““Masscult and Midcult,” Partisan Review, XXVIU 
(1960) , 203-233. 

“I have not checked all the reviews of the Lindsay-Crouse play, but of the 
half-dozen or so which I did look at, only Tynan’s objected to the shuffling 
morality of the play. Brooks Atkinson, that scholar of American transcenden- 
talism and one of the most influential proponents of Midcult values, thought 
the production excessively pell-mell, but deemed Lindsay and Crouse “honest 
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playwrights who like to have their principles and their jokes at the same 


time.” He found the characters of Osman and Solomon “genuinely comic” 
and objected not at all to the trick of having the two professors give ‘‘a couple 
of emergency examinations that are more entertaining than collegiate.” 

‘Only a misplaced demand for topicality could explain the play and movie's 
conversion of Blent from a football player to a basketball star. (In the movie, 
the visiting team is a band of touring Russians.) In The Homecoming Game, 
Nemerov makes wonderful use of the color and excitement of college foot- 
ball. As a high school student, Osman had dreamed of being a brilliant player 
himself and he is a regular attendant at all the college team’s home games. 
Osman’s involvement with the spectacle of the game is worked out as counter- 
point to his own personal involvement. The ritualistic aura of football has 
totally vanished from the two Tall Slory's; in its stead there is only the gallop- 
ing foolishness of the ridiculous game of basketball. 

*Nemerov’s handling of Osman’s sexual misadventures calls to mind several 
twentieth-century works of fiction which similarly deal with a male protago- 
nist’s reluctance or failure to make love to the woman who invites him, such 
works as Ford’s The Good Soldier, Warren's All the King’s Men, Durrell’s 
Alexandria Quartet, and Wallace Stegner’s moving short story, “The Maiden 
in the Tower.” 
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